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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

On  January  9,  1928,  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  for  the 
first  time  since  its  organization  heard  "taps"  sounded  for  its  entire 
platform  as  the  three  officers  who  for  so  long  a  period  had  faced 
them  at  the  monthly  meetings  as  president,  secretary  and  treasurer 
retired  to  give  place  to  their  successors. 

It  is  impossible  in  so  limited  a  space  to  adequately  express  to 
these  outgoing  officers  the  appreciation  of  the  entire  Board  of  their 
years  of  devoted  service. 

Many  have  been  the  sins  of  omission  and  of  commission  of 
the  members,  all,  of  course,  unintentional,  but  all  adding  to  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  official  duties. 

Not  only  has  absolution  been  freely  granted  but  never  has  there 
been  an  intimation  of  criticism  of  the  sinners  nor  annoyance  shown. 

Six  presidents  in  forty-five  years  is  a  somewhat  exceptional 
showing  for  any  organization,  especially  when  two  of  these  presi- 
dents are  daughters  of  the  board. 

Mrs.  Perkins  B.  Bass,  president  for  eight  years  and  now  retir- 
ing, is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Alexander  F.  Maltman,  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  board. 
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Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Childs,  the  incoming  president,  represents 
the  third  generation  of  hospital  interest.  The  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Octavius  S.  Newell,  the  second  president  of  the  Woman's  Board  in 
time  of  service  and  Honorary  President  until  her  death.  Mrs. 
Ghilds  is  the  granddaughter  of  David  A.  Jones,  whose  bequest  to 
the  Hospital  made  possible  the  erection  in  1883  of  the  Jones  Memorial. 

The  incoming  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Clyde  E.  Shorey,  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  A.  Douglass,  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  since  it  was  organized. 

Thus  are  traditions  handed  down  but  not  without  visions  of 
the  future.  And  again,  do  we  members  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  pledge  our  allegiance  to  these 
traditions  with  their  visions  and  our  loyal  support  to  the  new  officers 
in  their  efforts  to  maintain  them.  tda  g    Graham. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  forty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
Board  was  held  on  Monday,  January  9,  1928,  in  the  Hospital  chapel. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Shaw,  president  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
presided. 

A  group  of  three  songs  was  sung  by  some  of  the  nurses  of  the 
Florence  Nightingale  Chorus. 

Following  his  opening  prayer  Dr.  Stone  gave  to  the  Board  a 
New  Year's  message.  To  work  for  our  Hospital  with  faith,  to  make 
our  work  a  labor  of  love,  to  have  always  with  us  the  patience  of 
hope ;  to  do  a  little  more  than  we  are  asked  to  do  and  to  do  all  of 
these  things  with  a  smile.  There  was  inspiration  for  our  year's  work 
in  every  word  of  Dr.  Stone's  message,  and  we  shall  carry  with  us  the 
wisdom  of  the  valuation  he  placed  on  appreciation  as  criticism  and 
the  beautiful  thought  of  eternal  service. 

The  reports  of  the  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretaries 
were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and  accepted. 

Following  these  reports  Mrs.  Bass,  the  retiring  president,  read 
the  unified  annual  report.  The  work  of  each  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees, combined  with  all  of  the  Board's  activities,  was  skillfully 
woven  into  an  entertaining  and  comprehensive  resume  covering  the 
year  1927.  Mrs.  Bass  spoke  of  the  loss  to  the  Board  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Hamill  and  of  the  quiet  closing  of  doors  one  by 
one.  Personalities  will  change  but  the  total  number  of  those  doors 
must  not,  to  let  them  would  be  the  greatest  disloyalty  to  those  who 
have  given  us  this  foundation  on  which  we  build. 


The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted. And  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  white  ballot  for 
the  following: 

Honorary  President 

Mrs.  David  W.  Graham 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents 

Mrs.  Timothy  B.  Blackstone  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Crosby 

Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

President 
Mrs.   C.   Frederick  Childs 
Vice-Presidents 
Mrs.  Perkins  B.  Bass  Mrs.  John  Timothy  Stone 

Miss  Helen  V.  Drake  Mrs.  John  C.  Welling 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Curtis  Mrs.  C.  L.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Albert  B.  Dick  Mrs.  L.  Hamilton  McCormick 

Mrs.  George  R.  Nichols  Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Plaskell 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Pomeroy  Mrs    John  B.  Lord 

Mrs.  W.  B.   Martin 

Recording  Secretary 

Mrs.  Clyde  E.  Shorey 

Assistant  Recording  Secretary 

Mrs.  Earle  Bloodgood  Fowler 

Corresponding  Secretary 

Mrs.  George  L.   Swift 

Treasurer 
Miss  Grace  McWilliams 
Executive  Committee — Class  of  1930 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Beattie  Mrs.  W.  W.  Dixon 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Woodcock  Mrs.  Thomas  Kelly 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Smith  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Collins 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Boatright  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Reed 

Mrs.  Kingman  Douglass 

New  Member  for  Nominating  Committee 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Hackney 

It  was  voted  that  the  following  amendment  be  made  to  the 
By-Laws :  The  Board  may  appoint  an  assistant  to  any  officer  or 
Chairman  of  Committee. 
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Following  the  turning  over  of  the  Chair  to  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Childs,  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
Mrs.  Bass,  the  retiring  President. 

The  By-Law  defining  the  personnel  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Shorey. 

Following  Mrs.  Child's  greeting  to  the  Board  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Irma  Fowler,  Secretary. 

UNIFIED  ANNUAL  REPORT 
By  Mrs.  Perkins  B.  Bass 

The  Secretary  records  the  great  loss  that  came  to  us  this  year 
in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Selden,  pastor's  wife,  at  RavensWood,  and  Mrs. 
Schermerhorn  of  the  same  church,  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Main,  author 
of  Child's  Free  Bed  Fund,  of  our  long  beloved  Honorary  President 
and  former  President  of  the  Board,  Mrs.  Newell,  and  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Hamill,  who  was  a  good  friend  to  us  all,  Woman's  Board  and  Train- 
ing School. 

A  sonnet  long  remembered  carries  the  picture  of  a  child  knock- 
ing in  vain  at  the  mother's  door  which  is  closed  and  his  "sobs  un- 
heeded." "So  down  the  fair  chambered  corridor  of  years  we  hearken 
to  the  quiet  shutting  one  by  one  of  doors." 

The  Treasurer's  report  is  the  pulse  of  the  Board  and  the  prin- 
cipal funds  for  maintenance  are :  Associate  Membership,  Contrib- 
utor's Fund  and  Pledge  Fund,  Child's  Free  Bed  Fund,  Tag  Day 
Fund,  Delicacy  Fund,  Thanksgiving  Linen,  are  appropriated  when 
they  are  collected. 

For  the  sake  of  the  history  of  the  Board  a  perhaps  unnecessary 
outline  of  the  committee  is  added  to  each  Report. 

Associate  Membership  is  supposed  to  include  every  woman  in 
the  churches  of  Chicago  Presbytery.  A  nominal  sum  of  $1.00  per 
member  is  asked,  and  this  amount  would  be  well  able  to  care  for 
some  branch  of  work.  Miss  Stillwell  has  been  chairman,  with  a 
chairman  in  each  church  to  collect  memberships  in  that  church.  The 
report  shows  that  26  churches  have  contributed  $1,706.00.  Largest 
amount  is  given  by  the  Fourth  Church ;  second  largest,  First  Church 
of  Evanston;  third  largest,  Lake  Forest.  Our  happiness  consists 
in  being  thankful  the  $5.00  is  not  a  $1.00,  instead  of  sorry  that  the 
$5.00  is  not  a  $10.00. 

Pledge  Fund,  Mrs.  Ezra  Warner,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Marion 
Warner  Denehy,  Assistant,  has  amounted  to  $3,819.00.  This  fund 
was  founded  to  collect  an  annual  personal  contribution  toward  the 
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Board's  work  from  our  own  members.  In  former  years  a  public 
appeal  was  made,  by  means  of  a  large  downtown  entertainment, 
where  the  unpleasant  work  of  beseeching  friends,  who  later  became 
enemies,  to  buy  tickets  they  did  not  want,  and  the  wrecking  of  our 
members  upon  whom  most  of  the  work  fell,  led  the  committee  to 
submit  this  plan  of  each  one  contributing,  conscientiously,  what  she 
could  afford,  toward  the  financing  of  our  work,  especially  the  Social 
Service  Department.  We  have  planned  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  to  get  out  a  new  statement  of  this  plan,  mailing  it  to  all  mem- 
bers that  they  might  look  over  their  affairs  and,  where  possible, 
make  an  added  subscription  and,  in  cases  where  no  contribution  is 
made,  see  if  it  could  be  managed  for  the  current  year.  A  pledge 
is  absolutely  voluntary,  so  that  it  is  not  binding  for  more  than  the 
year,  nor  even  that  long  if  one's  circumstances  do  not  warrant  it. 

Ministers'  wives  become  automatically  members  of  our  Board 
but  most  of  them  pay  no  dues.  Many  of  them  find  it  hard  to  attend 
Monday  morning  meetings,  but  give  service  by  sponsoring  the  Hos- 
pital work  in  their  own  churches  and  influencing  their  women  to 
support  our  Funds. 

There  are  members  of  our  Board  who  cannot  make  a  pledge  of 
money,  but  give  service  on  Tag  Day,  and  also  give  wonderful  service 
by  collecting  in  their  churches. 

Members  are  mostly  delegates  from  their  churches,  taking  back 
reports  to  their  women's  organizations.  General  membership  con- 
sists of  personal  members  representing  no  churches. 

Contributors'  Fund  was  founded  in  1916  by  Ruby  McCormick 
Blair,  who  had  many  friends,  not  Presbyterians,  interested  in  the 
Woman's  Board.  About  3,000  cards  are  sent  each  year  to  a  list 
constantly  changing  their  addresses.  The  hopeless  task  of  keeping 
this  list  up-to-date  and  adding  new  names,  that  look  hopeful,  has 
been  carried  on  by  several  different  chairmen  during  the  past  eight 
years,  Mrs.  Wilton  B.  Martin,  Mrs.  James  Maltman,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Burnham,  Mrs.  Earl  Fowler  and  Miss  Fowler,  and  Mrs.  James 
Simpson.  Aside  from  correcting  the  list,  a  group  has  assisted  in 
sending  out  the  thousands  of  cards.  In  Mrs.  James  Simpson's 
absence  this  year,  Mrs.  Fowler  arranged  for  the  cards  and  correction 
of  the  list,  which  last  takes  one's  spare  time  for  about  a  year,  and 
Mrs.  Simpson,  since  her  return,  has  been  acknowledging  personally 
each  gift,  however  small,  and  a  second  acknowledgment  from  the 
President  went  to  Mr.  Simpson,  who  gave  a  contribution  of  $1,000.00. 
The  total  came  to  $4,418.00. 

This  fund  is  used  for  our  general  work  the  same  as  Pledge 
Fund. 


Under  Children's  Department  there  are  two  funds  collected  for 
the  children's  work. 

Child's  Free  Bed  Fund,  of  which  Mrs.  Jessie  McCluer  Main 
was  the  founder  and  inspiration,  is  one  of  these.  # 

Sixty-one  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Presbytery  contributed  last 
year  $2,449.00.  This  year,  with  our  Chairman  gone,  just  before 
Easter  when  most  of  the  Sunday  Schools  make  their  offering,  the 
Sunday  Schools  contributed  2,377.53,  making  possible  the  3,550 
paid  on  Cheer-up  Bed  No.  6. 

As  we  go  into  Children's  ward  and  see  the  bronze  plates  "Cheer- 
up  Bed  No.  1,"  "Cheer-up  Bed  No.  2"  and  so  on,  named  by  the 
Sunday  School  children  by  their  own  vote,  it  is  a  fine  memorial  to 
a  Chairman  who  had  a  large  part  in  teaching  our  Presbyterian  chil- 
dren their  responsibility  for  sick  children  and  the  part  they  could 
have,  and  should  have,  in  making  them  well. 

Mrs.  Heber  Smith  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Douglass,  both  well  equipped 
and  with  family  tradition  in  Presbyterian  Hospital,  are  taking  up 
this  committee  to  carry  on  Child's  Free  Bed  Fund.  Contribute  your 
service,  to  find  out  if  your  Sunday  School  has  ever  given  an  Easter 
offering  or  birthday  money  to  Child's  Free  Bed  or  Children's  Memo- 
rial Fund  to  care  for  a  child  in  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Ask  for 
the  cardboard  Children's  Ward  Bed  as  a  bank,  in  which  to  collect 
money.  We  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to  Mrs.  John  T.  Stone  for 
the  child's  bed  "pattern  and  patent"  we  use  for  this  offering,  to 
help  the  children  visualize  the  Free  Bed. 

Tag  Day  of  the  Chicago  Children's  Benefit  League,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam R.  Tucker,  President  of  the  League  and  our  Chairman  for  Tag 
Day  for  Presbyterian  Hospital  Children's  Ward,  has  as  her  assistants 
on  this  Board  and  delegates  to  the  League: 

Mrs.  H.   C.   Patterson  and  Mrs.  Don  Compton,   First   Church 

Mrs.   Stansbury,  Fullerton  Church 

Mrs.  Burns,  Third  Church,  and  also  a  chairman  in  each  church 
which  has  a  part  in  the  day's  activities. 

The  pre-natal  nurse,  a  wet  nurse  as  needed,  three  endowed  Tag 
Day  beds,  part  time  occupation  therapy  and  kindergarten  worker  in 
Children's  Ward,  result  from  our  participation  in  Tag  Day. 

Mrs.  Tucker's  Report : 

"Great  thought  and  preparation  planned  for  the  Chicago  Chil- 
dren's Benefit  League  20th  annual  tag  day,  with  hopes  that  our  goal 
of  $150,000  would  be  realized. 

"Due  to  the  lack  of  employment  of  a  great  army  of  people,  our 
contributions    were    pennies,    whereas    they    have    been    quarters    in 


former  years,  one  charity  having  10,700  pennies  in  their  boxes.  The 
head  of  Hoffman's  Christ  Child  on  the  tag  was  not  received  in  the 
spirit  it  was  intended,  as  we  deal  with  the  masses  rather  than  the 
highly  educated,  and  religious  views  prevented  the  sale  of  our  tag. 
Another  cause  was  due  to  the  printing  of  our  tag  in  an  open  shop. 
We  have  not  felt  that  a  little  union  stamp  would  prevent  organized 
labor  from  buying  it,  as  our  reply  to  them  has  been  "we  do  not 
ask  if  your  child  belongs  to  the  union,  before  taking  it  in,  but  if  it 
is  sick  and  in  need  our  aim  is  to  help."  We  were  informed  that  the 
unions  imposed  a  fine  on  all  organized  labor  seen  wearing  our  tag 
on  October  11th. 

"I  only  mention  these  facts  so  that  you  will  not  feel  discouraged 
in  your  splendid  efforts  of  the  past  tag  day  for,  while  our  collection 
is  smaller,  the  sale  of  tags  was  greater  by  far  than  any  other  previ- 
ous year,  1,997,500  tags  being  purchased  by  the  league.  Our  workers 
were  loyal  and  their  help  greatly  appreciated  by  this  committee. 
Mrs.  Selden  and  Mrs.  Main  were  two  of  our  members  whose  per- 
sonalities were  formerly  a  great  factor  in  their  successful  efforts 
for  the  day.  We  miss  them  and  so  did  their  taggers,  who  are  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  their  churches. 

"It  is  surprising  to  see  the  way  the  list  of  the  first  ten  churches 
changes.  First  on  our  list  is  Lake  Forest  with  $396.52 ;  they  also 
had  the  largest  box  of  $103.93.  Second,  Central  Church,  $319.74; 
third,  First,  Evanston,  $238.88 ;  fourth,  Second,  Evanston,  $224.88 ; 
fifth,  Normal  Park,  $219.65;  sixth,  Ravenswood,  $183.68;  seventh, 
First  Church,  $168.49;  eighth,  Drexel  Park,  $136.02;  ninth,  Third 
Church,  $113.10;  tenth,  Fullerton,  $108.31;  and  so  on  through  the 
list,  making  a  grand  total  of  $2,634.73,  less  expenses  $72.24,  or  a 
net  amount  of  $2,562.49  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  Board." 

Children's  Department,  Miss  Morley,  head  nurse.  Mrs.  James 
Simpson,  chairman,  says  that  they  have  had  their  usual  busy  year 
caring  for  many  different  kinds  of  cases  with  splendid  results  in 
many  instances.  Nothing  new  or  unusual,  only  many  times  during 
the  summer  and  fall  days,  they  wished  they  had  some  place  out-of- 
doors  to  take  the  children  for  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

They  were  busy  with  Christmas  preparations  and  were,  as 
always,  well  taken  care  of  by  their  many  friends. 

The  under-nourished  baby  that  Miss  Hunt  brought  in  to  our 
October  meeting,  to  show  the  success  of  the  feeding  treatment,  was 
able  to  go  home  in  greatly  improved  condition. 

Of  the  two  boys  who  came  in  to  the  November  meeting  with 
Miss  Morley,  John,  the  older  one,  was  improved  by  his  treatment 
and  went  home.     While  here  on  the  platform,  he  asked  questions 
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faster  than  anyone  could  answer  them.  Perhaps  you  remember  that, 
after  asking  what  the  piano  was  for  and  could  he  play  on  it  and 
wThat  the  Memorial  window  was  for,  as  he  was  being  led  out  of  the 
Chapel  he  passed  Mrs.  Stone,  who  wore  a  hat  with  a  black  feather 
which  hung  down  in  the  approved  mode.  The  boy  took  hold  of  it 
as  he  passed  and  said,  "What  is  that  for?"  and  she  replied.  "I  don't 
know.  I've  often  wondered  that  myself."  Miss  Hunt  said  that  with 
his  improved  physical  condition  he  did  not  ask  so  many  questions. 

With  all  the  beautiful  packages  which  came  to  the  children  in 
answer  to  Santa  Claus  letters  sent  to  different  Board  members,  and 
with  the  tree  in  the  ward,  it  was  a  delightful  celebration.  The 
crowning  glory  is  a  doll  house,  three  or  four  feet  long  by  two  wide, 
red  gabled  roof,  windows  with  flower  boxes  and  lace  curtains.  The 
front  lifts  up  and  there  are  the  furnished  rooms,  bath  room,  all 
conveniences,  embroidered  towels  on  the  rack,  library,  secretary 
desk  containing  books  and  on  the  desk  a  telephone.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  see  it.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Leach  and  her  young  niece, 
Miss  Hazel  Henderson. 

Miss  Morley  wishes  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Board  for 
their  many  kindnesses  to  her  during  the  past  year  and  Mrs.  Stone, 
Mrs.  Graham,  Mrs.  Welling,  Miss  Drake,  Mrs.  Shorey,  Mrs.  King- 
man Douglas,  Mrs.  N.  M.  Williard  of  Riverside,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
River  Forest,  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  Mrs.  Berg  for  gift  boxes  in  answer  to 
Santa  Claus  letters;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Dick  and  Mrs.  Coffeen  for  money 
to  buy  gifts  where  needed ;  Mrs.  Ziegler  for  dolls ;  Mrs.  Paul  Walker 
for  carton  of  toys ;  Mrs.  L.  C.  Gatewood  for  toys  and  books ;  Mrs. 
Groenewalt  for  dolls ;  Mrs.  James  Simpson  for  gifts,  decorations 
for  the  Ward,  records,  filled  stockings,  etc. ;  also  Mrs.  Bent's  class, 
River  Forest  Church,  and  New  Marquette  School. 

The  Children's  Memorial  Fund,  which  was  started  a  number 
of  years  ago  in  memory  of  little  George  Cormack,  is  still  in  exist- 
ence and  is  steadily  though  slowly  growing.  Several  years  ago  the 
purchase  of  an  incubator  took  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
of  the  fund.  This  year  there  has  been  contributed  $46.00,  $26.00 
from  the  Christmas  White  Gift  Service  at  the  First  Church  Sunday 
School,  $10.00  from  Mrs.  Joseph  Cormack  in  memory  of  her  son, 
and  $10.00  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer  in  memory  of 
their  daughter  Persis  Spencer.  The  total  on  hand  is  $356.78.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that  this  little  fund  may  grow  to  such 
a  size  that  the  interest  from  the  same  may  provide  for  special  needs 
in  special  cases  which  no  other  fund  may  cover. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  part  time  Occupation  kinder- 
gartner  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  this  fund  to  support  for  one  month 
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a  year.  This  would  be  something  to  give  joy  to  all  the  children  in 
the  ward  every  day  of  the  month. 

If  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  fund  is  there,  for  such  a 
purpose,  probably  more  parents  would  add  to  it  to  mark  birthdays 
or  other  anniversaries  of   their  children. 

Delicacy  Committee. — Mrs.  Mentzer,  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Olm- 
sted, assistant,  are  the  inspiring  pair  who  draw  jelly  and  jam  out 
of  every  person  whom  they  meet  or  to  whose  door  they  dare  to 
deliver  a  load  of  empty  glasses  labeled  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Twenty-six  churches  in  and  around  Chicago  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  Delicacies  Committee  during  1927,  giving  either  money 
to  buy  fresh  fruit  for  the  ward  patients,  or  jellies,  etc.  Irwin 
Brothers  sent  200  pounds  of  turkeys.  Also  gifts  of  oysters,  nuts, 
raisins,  ice  cream  and  milk  were  received  from  various  wholesale 
houses. 

The  report  is  as  follows  : 

$624.60  for  fresh  fruit. 

304  pints  of  grape  juice. 
3,306  glasses  of  jelly. 
Ill  pints  fruit. 

131  pints  jam  and  marmalade. 
5  quarts  flavoring  extract. 
1  bushel   basket   fruit. 

The  committee  motto  is :  "What  you  can't  eat,  you  can  can, 
and  then  you  can  eat  what  you  can."  The  Englishman  in  quoting 
it  says :  "What  you  can't  eat,  you  can  tin,  and  you  can  eat  what 
you  tin." 

I  want  to  express  appreciation  of  every  glass  of  jelly,  every 
pint  of  grape  juice,  in  this  report,  for  it  meant  the  labor  of  some 
one.  One  friend  sends  every  year  a  dozen  tiny  glasses  of  jelly  in 
the  attractive  glasses  that  may  help  some  child  to  build  up  an  appe- 
tite.    Another  friend  confined  to  her  home  made  38  glasses  of  jelly. 

The  "bushel  basket  of  fruit"  is  such  a  cold  way  to  express  the 
contribution  of  fruit  in  small  amounts  brought  in  by  Miss  Malt- 
man's  Junior  Department  of  the  Fullerton  Avenue  Sunday  School. 
It  was  brought  to  Sunday  School  in  paper  bags  of  all  sizes,  occa- 
sionally some  piece  of  fruit  in  no  bag  at  all,  and  the  meaning  of 
these  gifts  reacts  upon  the  children  of  that  Sunday  School,  so  that 
we  hope  for  contributions  from  these  same  children,  increasing  with 
their  years  and  their  means,  as  the  children's  gifts  mean  to  me  the 
education  of  these  children  as  Presbyterians  in  their  obligation  to 
this  Hospital  of  their  church. 
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The  Bulletin,  Mrs.  Irons,  Editor. 

Twice  during  1927  two  issues  of  the  Bulletin  were  combined 
and  published  as  material  of  interest  was  obtained.  The  January 
number  is  always  remembered  for  the  unified  Annual  Report  of  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Board  and  the  June-October  number  contained 
the  interesting  article  by  Miss  Jane  Neil  on  "Care  of  Crippled 
Children,"  at  the  Spaulding  School,  which  was  doubly  interesting 
to  the  Hospital  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  aims  and  the  Hos- 
pital's co-operation  with  the  school.  The  address  of  Rev.  George 
Roberts  to  our  graduating  nurses  was  printed  in  full,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  kept  for  reference  by  the  nurses  to  whom  he  spoke,  and 
to  friends  of  the  Bulletin  who  keep  their  files  for  a  history  of  Hos- 
pital activities. 

Mrs.  Irons  is  completing  her  literary  career  with  this  year,  and 
Miss  Irma  Fowler  is  to  be  the  new  Editor.  Of  a  Hospital  family, 
her  long  and  valuable  record  with  us  and  her  especial  aptitude  for 
anything  she  undertakes  fits  her  especially  for  this  new  department 
of  her  work. 

Social   Service  Department,   Miss  Jessie  Breeze,  reports : 
January  1,  1927,  to  November  30,  1927,  and  part  of  December, 
1927 : 

Recurrent  cases   (cases  known  to  S.  S. 

Dept.   previous  to   1927) 211 

Continued   cases 159 

New  cases — 1927 434 

Total  804 

Prenatal  Report 

Cases    registered    in   1926    and    carried 

over    51 

Cases  registered  in  1927 256 

Total  cases  under  care 307 

Cases  delivered  in  hospital 242 

Cases   delivered   elsewhere 27 

Prenatal  calls 205 

Office   calls 4,126 

Home  visits 1,027 

Letters   received 351 

Letters  written 583 

Seven  hundred  fifty-nine  co-operations  with  110  organizations, 
including  public  schools,  business  houses,  churches,  as  well  as  social 
organizations. 

Four  hundred  thirty-three  persons  referred  to  other  organiza- 
tions, chief  of  which  were : 
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251  to  Infant  Welfare  Stations. 
60  to  Central  Free  Dispensary. 
15  to  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 
21  to  Convalescent  Home  for  Women  and  Children. 
2  to  Grove  House  for  Convalescents,  Evanston. 
9  to  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Dispensaries. 
9  to  University  of  Illinois  Dental  College. 
10  to  Arden  Shore,  Lake  Bluff,  for  vacations. 
20  to  Holiday  Home,  Lake  Geneva,  for  vacations. 
Three  student  dietitians  on  duty  in  April,  May  and  July. 
The  following  articles  were  received  from  the  Chicago  Branch, 
Needlework  Guild  of  America,  November  17,   1927,   Mrs.  William 
S.  Monroe,  President.     A  letter  of  acknowledgment  and  thanks  was 
mailed  to  her  November  18,  1927 : 

1  layette  of   30  pieces. 
4  sheets. 

24  pillow  cases. 

36  towels. 

24  wash  cloths. 

6  baby  shirts. 

6  baby  slips. 

6  women's   nightgowns. 

8  men's  underwear. 

2  men's  pajamas. 
10  men's   shirts. 

12  pairs  men's  socks. 

12  pairs  boys'  stockings. 

12  pairs  girls'  stockings. 
8  girls'  dresses. 
Total  of  200  pieces. 
A  father  of  moderate  means  brought  his  boy  from  Texas  for 
treatment,  the  child  having  swallowed  lye.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
father  to  wait  in  this  strange  city,  and  in  the  halls  of  the  Hospital 
day  after  day  while  this  treatment  went  on.  Meantime  the  expense 
of  the  boy  staying  in  the  Hospital  was  mounting.  This  is  where 
Miss  Breeze  stepped  in  and,  appealing  to  the  Illinois  Children's 
Home,  found  a  boarding  home  for  the  boy  with  a  fine  woman  and 
her  daughter.  The  father  then  could  return  to  Texas ;  the  mother 
was  not  living.  The  father  journeyed  to  Chicago  occasionally 
and  the  boy  improved,  but  must  continue  treatment.  The  father 
back  in  Texas  became  ill,  the  boy  was  put  on  the  train  by  the  foster 
mother  and  he  arrived  home  before  the  father  died.  Returning,  he 
is  still  in  the  home,  the  mother  or  daughter  taking  him  to  school 
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and  looking  after  him.  The  boy  will  be  able,  not  soon,  however,  to 
go  back  to  Texas  to  his  relatives. 

Miss  Breeze  cannot  say  enough  for  the  kind  of  home  that  co- 
operates with  Illinois  Children's  Home  in  looking  out  for  children. 
She  finds  them  worthy  of  most  generous  commendation  and  sup- 
port, and  says  their  scantiest  support  comes  from  Chicago. 

A  child  was  in  the  Hospital  about  three  years  ago  for  chorea, 
and  during  a  long  convalescence  in  a  convalescent  home,  Miss  RufT 
kept  in  touch  with  the  case,  seeing  that  the  child  came  back  period- 
ically for  medical  guidance,  meanwhile  working  to  get  a  mother's  pen- 
sion. When  that  was  just  about  secured,  as  Miss  Breeze  says,  what 
did  the  mother  do  but  marry  a  widower  with  two  children  "with  most 
disastrous  effect."  Another  child  was  born,  and  the  man  was  of 
such  a  disposition  that  he  broke  every  bit  of  furniture  in  the  home, 
completely  wrecking  it.  The  pension  was  not  procurable  under  the 
new  conditions,  and  the  woman  will  not  go  back  to  this  man.  The 
difficulties  have  increased.  There  are  now  three  children  of  school 
age,  the  mother  must  work,  relatives  are  not  able  to  help,  and  for 
our  child  she  will  either  have  to  appeal  to  Juvenile  Court  or  send 
to  Illinois  Children's  Home.  She  is  about  11  now  and  needs  care. 
She  is  at  the  Convalescent  Home. 

Miss  Falls  has  been  running  a  case  of  a  girl  here  for  operation 
for  goitre,  with  whom  she  kept  in  touch  afterward.  It  was  found 
later  the  girl  was  in  trouble,  also  the  man  responsible,  who  seemed  to 
be  unusual  in  many  ways,  and  wanted  to  marry  the  girl,  but  his  fam- 
ily, and  affairs  prevented  him.  Miss  Falls  had  many  conferences  with 
all  parties  concerned,  finally  arranged  for  them  to  be  married  by 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  though  both  parties  were  Roman  Catholics. 
They  were  not  financially  able  to  establish  a  home,  so  she  is  tem- 
porarily at  the  Salvation  Army  Home.  Miss  Falls  has  shown 
marked  ability  in  getting  the  confidence  of  this  young  woman,  whose 
kind  is  irritatingly  reticent  concerning  personal  affairs. 

Another  case  of  a  woman  sponsored  by  one  of  our  large 
churches,  had  been  in  a  sanitarium  for  a  mild  mental  trouble,  later 
at  Mercy  Hospital  under  free  medical  treatment.  When  that  could 
no  longer  be  continued  she  came  here  and  later  to  convalescent  home, 
then  went  to  Pittsburgh  expecting  to  live  with  her  married  daughter, 
who  made  her  so  unwelcome  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  live 
there.  She  is  working  at  nursing,  under  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  who 
reports  that  she  is  doing  excellent  work  for  a  semi-invalid  with 
slight  mental  trouble.  Miss  Breeze  hears  from  this  woman,  acting 
as  a  safety  valve  for  the  poor  mother,  who  has  developed  under  the 
hard  lesson  of  the  selfishness  of  the  daughter,  always  forgiving  her, 
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the  mother  instinct  overshadowing  the  bitterness  of  her  lot.  Miss 
Breeze  makes  life  possible  for  her. 

In  speaking  of  the  affiliations  made  by  Miss  Breeze  with  other 
organizations  better  equipped  to  care  for  certain  phases  that  are  not 
Hospital  care,  she  remarked  that  if  the  Salvation  Army  did  nothing 
more  than  provide  a  dozen  homes  like  the  one  mentioned  it  would 
still  be  a  wonderful  power  for  good,  but  it  provided  hundreds  of 
them. 

She  says  the  social  angle  is  constantly  in  a  social  worker's  mind. 
Always  pushing  the  patient  toward  a  higher  mental  and  spiritual 
condition,  whereas  the  physical  is  what  brings  the  patient  to  the 
Hospital.  These  patients  need  medical  guidance  long  after  being 
discharged  from  the  Hospital,  and  the  department  keeps  track  of 
them  and  brings  them  back  for  this  care.  She  expresses  her  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  to  the  men  of  the  medical  staff  for  their  co- 
operation with  her,  always  giving  the  best;  of  care,  knowing  that 
they  will  have  no  return.  Miss  Breeze  considers  that  this  Hospital 
considers  its  responsibility,  entirely  beyond  that  assumed  by  the 
average  hospital.  It  feels  its  definite  obligation  to  the  community, 
to  the  Presbyterian  churches  which  contribute  to  its  support,  to  Rush 
Medical  College,  and  to  the  Training  School  for  Nurses.  An  inter- 
esting discussion  in  some  other  line,  of  the  definition  of  genius  as 
the  "capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains"  and  the  word  "tenderness" 
substituted  for  the  word  "pains"  making  "genius  the  capacity  for 
applying  infinite  tenderness."  Tenderness  affects  the  heart,  and  the 
heart  of  our  Social  Service  head  is  shown  in  her  conception  of  the 
infinite  patience  necessary  to  approach  these  patients,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  great  inspiration.  She  is  the  living  dramatization 
of  the  Chinese  proverb : 

"One  hand  stretched  out  to  help  is  worth  a  thousand  folded  in 
prayer." 

This  is  not  minimizing  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  but  emphasizes 
the  fact  if  only  one  of  the  thousand  is  stretched  out  to  help,  it  is 
worth  all  the  others  whose  hands  are  so  tightly  folded  that  they 
cannot  be  stretched  out. 

Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Requa,  Treasurer  for  Occupational  Therapy  De- 
partment, through  Mrs.  Wilton  B.  Martin,  acting  Treasurer  in  her 
absence,  reports  that  receipts  for  the  year  have  exceeded  any  previ- 
ous year,  amounting  to  six  hundred  seventy-one  dollars.  One  organ- 
ization has  donated  $200  of  this  amount  and  we  cannot  always  count 
on  this  generosity.  Former  patients  of  the  Hospital  receive  a  card 
each  year  from  the  department  and  the  splendid  total  represents 
their  appreciation  of  what  is  being  done  for  the  handicapped. 
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During  the  past  year,  as  before,  the  Occupational  Department 
has  added  in  no  small  measure  to  the  total  number  of  baskets,  purses, 
bill  folds,  burlap  bags,  toys,  etc.,  in  the  world,  for  425  patients  have 
made  things  under  its  direction.  In  addition  93  nurses  have  spent  a 
period  of  three  weeks  each  in  the  shop,  where  many  of  them  have 
had  their  first  experience  with  tools,  and  have  learned  to  drive  a 
nail,  and  sharpen  a  knife.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
profit  and  pleasure  to  patients  and  nurses  alike,  has  been  the  puppet 
show  which  was  started  in  June.  The  children  made  the  puppets  on 
children's  floor,  and  the  grownup  patients  and  the  nurses  built  the 
stage,  painted  the  scenery,  made  the  costumes,  wrote  the  play  and 
acted  it.  The  cast  was  made  for  Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears, 
but  with  this  same  cast,  the  children  could  act  equally  well,  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,  or  various  plays  that  they  wrote  themselves.  At 
th^  first  performance  given  in  the  shop,  about  thirty  patients  were 
present.  They  made  a  most  enthusiastic  and  appreciative  audience, 
for  every  one  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  occasion  either 
by  giving  free  advice  or  in  actual  labor.  The  Illinois  Society  of 
Occupational  Therapists  held  its  December  meeting  in  the  shop  to 
see  the  show,  and  many  occupational  therapists  from  other  hospitals 
copied  recipes  for  puppet  paste,  and  made  sketches  of  the  stage. 
Mrs.  Culbertson  made  new  gowns  for  Goldilocks,  and  wrote  a  pro- 
logue to  the  play,  especially  for  the  Nurses'  Bazaar  at  the  Black- 
stone,  where  it  was  given  in  many  performances  by  two  nurses,  Mrs. 
Culbertson  doing  the  speaking  for  the  puppets.  This  performance 
was  repeated  at  the  Children's  party,  given  for  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  at  the  Sprague  Home  for  Nurses.  Puppets  and  pup- 
pet shows  can  undoubtedly  fill  a  big  need  in  an  institution  like  a  hos- 
pital, for  they  introduce  the  spirit  of  play,  which  is  all  too  often 
lost  in  this  serious  life,  a  hospital  must  of  necessity  lead.  We  want 
to  do  even  more  with  the  puppets. 

Christmas  Greetings,  by  Luella  B.  Phelps. 
(Poem  with  a  box  of  candied  fruit  presented  to  the  Department.) 
This  is  from  3  B 

The  one  who  needs 
More  waiting  on 

Than  any  three. 
I  hope  and  pray 

That  it  will  not  be  long 
Before  I'll  be  able 

To  wait  on  a  throng. 
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I  hope  you  will  enjoy 

This  token  of  sweets, 
And  think  of   me   often 

In   your   sleep. 
Dream  that  I  am  walking 

Real   fast, 
And  then  it  soon 

Will  come  to  pass. 

Miss  Brainerd  and  the  nurses  in  Occupational  had  a  new  idea 
this  year,  taking  blocks  of  wood  10  inches  by  5  inches  by  5  inches, 
boring  holes  anywhere  in  the  top  surface,  sticking  in  sprigs  of 
Christmas  tree,  then  covering  the  block  with  cotton  sprinkled  with 
sparkly,  shiny  powder,  and  they  carried  one  to  each  dark  corner  of 
the  Hospital — drug  room,  laundry,  engine  rooms,  supply  rooms, 
and  one  girl  even  wanted  to  take  one  out  to  the  Yellow  Cab  man  at 
the  door.  They  were  very  clever  and  very  decorative,  and  it  was 
an  entirely  new  departure  to  carry  Christmas  frivolity  to  these 
work-a-day  spots  of  the  Hospital,  which  are  responsible  for  much 
of  our  well  being  and  comfort. 

For  one  patient  from  far  away,  whose  son  and  husband  came 
to  spend  Christmas  with  her,  it  was  planned  to  have  dinner  in  the 
alcove  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  The  table  was  set  for  three  and 
used  for  a  centerpiece  was  one  of  these  ''blocks  of  Christmas  pine 
woods." 

Miss  Waller,  the  part  time  worker  in  Children's  Ward,  had 
the  children  do  group  work  to  a  great  extent,  instead  of  working  so 
much  on  individual  projects.  Her  plan  seemed  to  develop  a  com- 
munity interest,  and  was  a  more  unselfish  way  of  doing,  than  for 
each  one  to  make  things  for  himself.  She  made  a  great  deal  of  the 
birthdays,  and  it  was  quite  the  thing  to  drag  the  puppet  show  to 
Children's  floor  for  a  birthday  performance. 

One  young  boy  who  is  in  a  very  bad  condition  spends  much 
time  in  the  men's  sun  parlor,  and  there  the  men  patients  of  all  con- 
ditions have  been  so  sympathetic  that  at  Christmas  they  presented 
the  boy  with  a  radio,  to  which  all  had  contributed. 

For  this  Christmas,  the  children  made  a  Christmas  decoration. 
Instead  of  using  the  characters  of  the  bible,  they  used  a  Santa  and 
reindeer.  The  scene  was  laid  in  an  old  egg  crate  which  was  covered 
with  heavy  black  paper.  Some  who  were  too  small  to  do  the  detail 
work,  painted  stars  and  pasted  them  on  the  black'.  Two  of  the 
older  boys  devised  a  way  to  make  a  house  of  cardboard.  Another 
boy   painted   this,   and   painted   the   bottom   to   suggest    bricks.      A 
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background  of  trees  gave  atmosphere  as  did  the  heavy  snow  of 
cotton. 

Some  of  the  young  children  made  packages  of  cotton  wrapped 
in  white  paper.  A  sleigh  of  cardboard  painted  red  carried  Santa, 
who  came  from  Kresge's.  The  reindeer  were  driven  by  Santa,  who 
held  reins  of  red  made  of  suede. 

The  children  enjoyed  doing  it,  and  wanted  it  left  where  it  could 
be  looked  at  the  whole  day. 

The  children  were  given  wind  mills  by  the  Gatewood  children 
and  on  Christmas  morning  had  their  stockings  filled,  and  found  the 
other  things  they  had  asked  for.  The  letters  sent  out  by  them  to 
Santa  Claus  contained  requests  for  any  number  of  toys  and  gar- 
ments. 

Each  ward  had  its  own  Christmas  tree,  and  wreaths  were  hung 
in  the  windows.  There  was  much  excitement  in  putting  them  up, 
and  they  were  glad  to  have  such  a  lot  of  company  to  enjoy  their 
things  with  them. 

Furnishing  Committee,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Curtis,  Chairman,  Mrs. 
George  R.  Nichols  and  Miss  Jessica  Jenks,  Vice-chairmen.  Appro- 
priation $2,800,  disbursements  $1,894.11,  balance  $905.89  (returned 
to  General  Fund). 

It  has  been  so  long  since  any  real  furnishing  had  been  done  by 
the  Hospital,  that  the  committee,  having  a  friend  whose  reputation 
is  widely  known  for  her  taste  in  modern  yet  artistic  interior  decora- 
tion, decided  to  spend  some  furnishing  money  to  beautify  the  waiting 
rooms,  believing  that  environment  as  well  as  clothes  has  much  to 
do  with  the  mental  attitude  of  those  passing  by. 

Our  Hospital  windows  are  so  tall,  that  it  is  hard  to  pay  for 
enough  material  to  clothe  them,  but  with  Miss  Browning's  help, 
giving  us  all  discounts,  commissions,  time  and  effort  unmeasurable, 
our  Pavilion  reception  room  has  been  made  beautiful.  No  one  ever 
complained  before  that  it  was  not  neat  and  nice,  but  the  whole  place 
was  like  Old  Grimes  in  his  long  black  coat,  buttoned  down  before. 

The  sun  parlor  in  Pavilion  was  then  tackled,  and  the  "tackling" 
is  literal,  for  a  curtain  had  to  be  rigged  up  to  cover  a  mean  glass 
roof,  that  looked  so  like  an  operating  room  glass  roof,  that  no  patient 
dared  enter  in.  We  could  not  have  afforded  this  expenditure,  had 
it  not  been  for  Mrs.  George  Nichols,  who  gave  a  generous  check. 

One  alcove  on  fifth  floor  is  also  partly  furnished  as  we  would 
like. 

In  addition  to  these  expenditures,  the  Nurse's  sun  parlor  was 
refurnished  under  Miss  Drake's  direction  and  sewing  machines 
bought  for  the  use  of  the  girls  in  training. 
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Turned  into  Permanent  Linen  Fund  $1,000. 

We  wish  to  express  our  very  great  indebtedness  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Browning,  who  gave  so  freely  of  her  time. 

Eleven  thousand  one  hundred  fifteen  soap  wrappers  were  col- 
lected and  turned  over  to  James  S.  Kirk  &  Company  for  20  dozen 
"silver"  teaspoons  and  an  additional  dozen  presented  by  the  firm. 
Mrs.  Curtis  does  not  say  "plated"  silver,  as  she  learned  in  our  interior 
decorating  siege  that  she  must  not  say  a  chair  is  "imitation"  mahog- 
any but  mahogany  "finish." 

Miss  Jenks  reports  the  sewing  done  by  the  women's  societies  in 
the  churches : 

120  patient  gowns 
675  infant  gowns 

2,895  tray  cloths 
6  wash  cloths 
14  bath  towels 
100  dish  towels 

A  total  of  3,810  pieces 

Again  we  register  appreciation  of  the  interest  of  these  women, 
who  sew  so  diligently  to  keep  up  the  store  of  articles,  both  for  house- 
keeping and  for  patients'  use. 

Permanent  Linen  Fund,  Mrs.  Hackney,  Chairman,  Mrs. 
Lyon,  Vice-chairman.  Total  collections,  interest  and  appropriations 
$3,133.23. 

On  paper  it  looks  short  but  sweet,  and  like  everything  else 
worth-while,  it  takes  time  and  hard  work,  but  what's  the  odds  if  one 
sees  the  good  results.    This  is  Mrs.  Hackney's  comment. 

The  Thanksgiving  Linen  Fund  was  started,  to  appeal  to  friends 
in  the  churches  for  a  final  offering  of  the  year  at  Thanksgiving 
time.  Linen  appeals  to  many,  so  linen  it  has  been,  and  since  the 
proceeds  are  being  invested  for  a  permanent  fund,  the  amount  has 
grown  to  $10,000.  Mrs.  Haskell  and  Mrs.  Nichols  made  the  initial 
contributions  that  started  the  fund. 

Miss  Drake  is  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  Training  School 
for  Nurses  and  Miss  McMillan's  report  states  that  twelve  student 
nurses  have  been  assisted  by  monthly  loans  of  from  $10  to  $15. 
No  scholarships  have  been  carried  this  year.  Three  scholarships 
are  available  in  their  third  year,  for  nurses  going  as  missionaries. 
The  scholarships  are  gifts,  and  money  is  refunded  only  if  the  re- 
cipient does  not  go  as  missionary. 

The  following  uses  have  been  made  of  the  Educational  Fund : 

One  member  of  the  staff  was  sent  as  a  representative  to  the 
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annual  meetings  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education,  held 
in  San  Francisco  in  June. 

A  scholarship  was  granted  a  staff  member  for  the  six  weeks' 
summer  course  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  she  returned  with 
a  new  inspiration  and  a  larger  outlook,  to  carry  on  her  teaching 
work. 

Two  members  of  the  staff  attended  the  Convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association  in  Minneapolis  during  October,  and  two, 
the  annual  conference  of  the  Illinois  State  Association  at  Mount 
Vernon,  also  in  October. 

A  course  of  six  lectures  given  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Colson  Brazelton 
on  current  events  and  book  reviews  running  through  October, 
November  and  December  was  also  paid  for  out  of  this  Fund — the 
value  of  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated. 

The  1927  Concert  of  the  Florence  Nightingale  Chorus,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Lyon,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Starbuck,  Miss 
McWilliams  and  others  was  most  successful  and  brought  to  the 
Endowment  Fund  of  the  school  $1,625.70. 

The  Rummage  Sale  by  the  Alumnae  in  the  Fall  added  $75.50, 
while  the  combined  sales  at  the  Blackstone  and  the  Hospital  netted 
for  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  School  and  the  Gladys  Foster  Free 
Ward  Nurse  Fund  a  total  of  $1,591.80.  Much  thanks  should  be 
given  to  Mrs.  Irons,  General  Chairman  of  the  Bazaar,  whose  ideas 
were  so  numerous  that  neither  energy  nor  time  could  put  them  all 
into  effect;  to  Miss  Drake,  Mrs.  Starbuck,  Mrs.  Culbertson,  Mrs. 
Stone  and  others  who  contributed  both  material  and  time  so  gener- 
ously, as  well  as  acting  as  liberal  purchasers.  Miss  Drake  has  pre- 
sided over  the  Foreign  Table  since  the  Bazaar  started  and  by  her 
interest  and  assistance  has  encouraged  the  Alumnae  Association  in 
its  efforts. 

The  Endowment  Fund  has  now  reached  $20,917.51  and  the 
Gladys  Foster  Free  Ward  Nurse  Fund  $14,280.49. 

In  looking  over  the  past  24  years  it  is  found  that  1,734  young 
women  have  entered  the  school  and  been  under  its  influence  for  at 
least  a  brief  period.  Of  these,  918  have  been  granted  diplomas  and 
with  the  exception  of  44,  who  have  died,  they  are  scattered  all  over 
the  world,  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  China,  France,  England,  some  in 
their  own  homes,  others  in  hospitals,  in  mission  fields,  in  private 
nursing,  all  carrying  the  spirit  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  wherever 
they  may  go. 

The  average  number  of  students  in  the  school  this  year  has  been 
214,  this  number  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  Sprague  Home  and 
not  by  candidates  applying. 
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Among  students,  there  is  always  a  group  preparing  for  the 
Mission  Field.  These,  with  the  members  of  the  school  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  the  Student  Volunteer  group,  help  to  maintain  a  devotional  spirit. 
Miss  Lilace  Barnes,  a  secretary  of  the  National  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  has 
given  the  student  Y.  W.  C.  A.  some  assistance  this  fall,  aiding  with 
their  programs  and  other  plans.  With  her  assistance  they  took  part 
in  the  entertainment  of  the  patients  in  the  Chapel,  Christmas  Eve, 
presenting  most  acceptably  a  dramatization  of  the  Christmas  story. 

Two  members  of  the  Student  Volunteer  group  attended  the 
Tenth  Quadrennial  Convention  of  Student  Volunteers,  held  in  De- 
troit from  December  28  to  January  2nd,  each  paying  her  own  travel- 
ing expenses  in  order  to  do  so. 

Two  friends  of  the  school  have  been  lost  through  death,  Mr. 
Ernest  E.  Hamill,  who  represented  the  Board  of  Managers  on  the 
School  Committee  since  its  organization  in  1903.  His  presence  at 
the  graduation  exercises  will  be  missed,  as  also  many  other  mani- 
festations of  his  interest.  In  a  recent  letter  from  Mrs.  Hamill,  in 
which  a  generous  check  was  enclosed,  she  says :  "Mr.  Hamill's 
Christmas  dinner  for  the  Sprague  Home  is  an  established  annual 
privilege."  The  second  death  which  must  be  recorded  is  that  of 
Mrs.  Alice  Bowen,  a  graduate  of  the  school  of  the  class  of  1909. 
Mrs.  Bowen  was  a  member  of  the  nursing  staff  of  this  hospital  for 
eight  years,  holding  various  positions  of  responsibility.  Other  hos- 
pitals called  her  and  she  has  been  superintendent  of  nurses  of  three 
different  institutions.  She  represented  the  best  of  the  graduate  body 
of  this  school  and  her  loss  is  felt  not  only  by  us,  but  by  the  nursing 
profession. 

The  usual  Christmas  activities  have  been  observed.  The  hospital 
not  being  very  full,  some  of  the  nurses  were  fortunate  to  have 
short  vacations  and  were  able  to  spend  the  day  with  their  families. 
On  December  23,  the  party  for  the  children  of  the  hospital  employees 
and  social  service  group  was  held  and  100  children  and  their  parents 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Sprague  Home,  the  tree,  decorations, 
Santa  Claus,  and  the  presents  and  refreshments  bought  by  the  con- 
tributions of  the  student  nurses.  The  carols  were  sung  as  usual  on 
Christmas  morning.  This  early  effort,  added  to  their  nursing  duties, 
brought  ample  appetite  for  Mrs.  Hamill's  good  dinner,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  rest  and  listen  to  the  many  new  and  beautiful  records 
provided  by  Miss  Drake  in  memory  of  Mrs.  John  B.  Drake.  The 
nurses'  own  party  was  held  Monday  evening,  when  music  was  pro- 
vided for  those  who  had  no  friends  in  the  city. 

The  school  wishes  to  return  best  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
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Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  for  the  sustained  interest  in  its  welfare 
and  for  its  continued  response  to  its  many  calls  for  assistance. 

The  Christmas  party  given  by  the  nurses  to  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  and  families  of  Hospital  employees  should  be  recorded. 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  guests  had  real  invitations  but,  as  we  dis- 
covered some  years  ago,  some  came  who  were  not  invited,  but  it 
makes  no  difference.  The  mothers  were  seated  around  the  assembly 
room  at  the  Home,  the  children  finding  the  greatest  enjoyment  in 
running  and  throwing  themselves  to  slide  the  length  of  the  room, 
either  sitting,  or  on  their  knees,  whichever  happened.  Each  mother 
riveted  her  special  attention  on  the  one  or  more  belonging  to  her. 

There  stood  the  huge  decorated  tree,  around  which  marched  a 
procession,  with  each  nurse  leading  two  children.  A  young  interne 
acted  as  Santa  Claus  distributing  the  gifts  to  the  children,  then 
seated  in  long  rows  on  the  floor,  calling  the  recipients  by  name.  Each 
child  received  a  toy,  game,  doll  or  other  article. 

Our  oldest  employee  in  time  of  service,  the  engineer,  has  a 
daughter  who  is  an  accomplished  violinist,  and  she  gave  a  program 
of  music.  A  woman  orderly  in  Murdock  Building,  who  has  twin 
girls,  brought  the  lively  pair  and  much  interest  centered  on  them. 

The  children,  still  seated  on  the  floor,  were  served  refreshments 
from  carts  wheeled  in  by  the  nurses.  There  was  beautiful  pink  and 
white  ice  cream  and  good  cookies. 

This  is  a  wonderful  occasion  that  these  nurses  provide  out  of 
their  own  funds,  and  leads  me  to  speak  again  of  the  Gladys  Foster 
Memorial  which,  with  the  fund  from  Women's  Board,  is  called 
Free  Ward  Nurse  Fund. 

It  was  started  by  the  classmate  nurses  in  the  school  at  the  time 
Gladys  Foster,  then  in  training,  died.  They  were  so>  appreciative  of 
the  services  of  the  one  nurse  on  Free  Ward  duty,  that  they  com- 
bined with  the  Women's  Board  in  undertaking  to  raise  a  sum  of 
money  that  would  permanently  insure  such  a  nurse  who  is  a  salaried 
employee  of  the  Hospital.  Mrs.  North  had,  some  years  ago,  endowed 
such  a  nurse,  feeling  deeply  that  the  ward  patient,  from  lack  of  funds, 
was  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  a  private  nurse.  This  nurse  is  put 
on  a  case  in  the  critical  48  hours  following  an  operation,  and  the 
every  minute  care,  given  in  this  way  to  supplement  the  attention 
which  can  be  given  by  a  nurse  in  charge  of  several  patients,  I  am 
sure,  has  been  a  telling  factor  in  recoveries  or  at  least  in  comfort 
and  peace  of  mind. 

The  Women's  Board  carried  out  their  plan  to  pay  $1,000  a  year 
toward  the  Fund.     Mrs.  Coffeen  and  I  hoped  to  have  $10,000  by 
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the  end  of  1927.  However,  our  part  of  the  Fund  now  totals  $9,025. 
(After  meeting,  Miss  Anna  Williams  handed  Mrs.  Bass  a  check  for 
$1,000  to  complete  the  wished  for  $10,000.) 

Central  Council  of  Nursing  Education,  which  includes  the  train- 
ing schools  of  hospitals  of  a  certain  standard,  is  represented  by  Mrs. 
Graham,  as  Chairman ;  Mrs.  Bass,  Vice-Chairman ;  Mrs.  Irons, 
Secretary ;  Miss  McMillan,  Member  at  Large. 

The  objects  are  to  disseminate  knowledge  of  nursing,  to  main- 
tain the  high  standards  and  lately,  has  sponsored  hourly  n-""-~ing  in 
its  establishment  in  Chicago,  not  to  duplicate  work  of  visiting  nurse, 
but  to  give  part  time  service,  only  as  needed,  to  the  well-to-do  in 
hotel  or  apartment. 

The  Chairman  reports  a  service  for  which  a  proper  price  is 
charged  for  the  amount  of  time  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  patient 
when  full  time  is  not  needed  was  started  in  an  organized  form  in 
July,  1926. 

Few  patients  need  the  entire  time  of  skilled  nursing  for  a  long 
period.  Only  in  the  acute  stage  is  such  service  needed.  It  would 
seem  that  with  the  support  of  such  a  lay  body  as  the  Central  Council 
for  Nursing  Education,  co-operating  with  the  First  District,  the  plan 
should  be  an  overwhelming  success.  But  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  gets  as  discouraged  in  trying  to  teach  economy  and 
conservation  to  the  nation  as  we,  who  are  backing  this  movement, 
have  grown  in  trying  to  teach  these  same  principles  to  the  more  than 
three  millions  of  our  own  city,  he  has  our  sympathy. 

For  that  is  what  hourly  nursing  means.  Conservation  and 
economy  in  the  home  of  space,  time,  skill  and  money.  All  skilled 
science  is  expensive  and  skilled  nursing  is  no  exception.  With  this 
as  an  introduction,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  service 
has  been  conducted  at  a  loss,  this  Board's  share  of  the  deficit  being 
$200,  which  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  will  show  has  been  met. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  the  other  hospitals  that  form  the  Council 
who  agreed  to  meet  any  deficit  accruing  from  hourly  nursing  have 
paid  a  similar  amount. 

Nurses  on  this  service  are  salaried,  transportation  is  costly  and 
all  these  expenses  must  be  paid  monthly.  It  would  seem  a  year  and 
a  half  is  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  demonstrate  the  need  and 
desirability  of  the  plan,  but  if  it  were  not  so  expensive  one  could 
laugh  to  think  the  experiment  was  launched  in  what  proved  to  be 
the  healthiest  period  of  the  world's  history  in  the  healthiest  nation 
in  the  world  and,  according  to  statistics,  the  healthiest  city.  How- 
ever, there  is  hope.  The  aspect  is  brighter.  December  had  more 
illness  than  any  month  for  a  long  period  and  nurses  were  more  in 
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demand  and  if  only  we  all  do  our  share,  hourly  nursing  will  not 
have  to  be  given  up,  but  will  become  an  established  service.  To 
abandon  it  will  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  community. 

Mrs.  Clement  Pollock,  Chairman,  says  of  Entertainment: 

Every  year  we  are  indebted  to  Miss  Liddell  who,  through  her 
friends,  provides  a  lovely  afternoon  of  Scotch  songs  and  dances,  and 
each  year  seems  the  best  of  these  afternoons.  Miss  Richard  Davis 
gave  a  splendid  program  of  songs  and  was  assisted  by  Miss  Grace 
Cornell,  a  professional  dancer.  Mrs.  Cornelius  J.  Peoples  contrib- 
uted the  entertainment  for  one  afternoon  and  through  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  Agnes  White,  Mrs.  Catherine  Bly  Utech,  an  annual  program. 
While  the  committee  can  only  mention  a  few  of  these  names,  they 
are  very  grateful  to  all  who  so  generously  helped  in  giving  cheer 
and  enjoyment  to  the  patients  during  this  past  year  and  wish  to  thank 
them  most  heartily. 

Mr.  Bacon  always  manages  the  Christmas  entertainment  for 
patients  in  this  Chapel.  It  was  held  Saturday  evening,  Christmas 
Eve,  at  8 :30.  A  splendid  colored  quartette,  sponsored  by  the  Church 
Extension  Committee,  sang  several  negro  spirituals. 

A  trio  of  very  attractive  young  women  gave  a  lovely  program 
of  piano,  violin  and  cello  selections,  and  last  and  crowning  number, 
even  though  already  mentioned  in  Miss  Drake's  report,  was  given 
by  the  nurses  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  a  clever  dramatization  of  the  Christ- 
mas story.  It  was  read  from  the  Bible  by  one  of  the  girls.  The 
angel  looked  the  part,  and  her  wings  quivered  delightfully,  though 
I  suspect  she  is  a  real  girl,  and  may  even  be  brought  down  to  earth, 
without  wings,  on  other  occasions  by  Miss  McMillan.  The  mother 
in  the  tableau,  who  held  a  babe  on  her  lap,  had  a  flashlight  to  illumi- 
nate the  baby,  which  nearly  broke  up  the  others  on  the  darkened 
stage,  even  though  it  looked  heavenly  to  the  audience.  The  Wise 
Men  and  the  gifts  of  frankincense  and  myrrh,  or  whatever  they  had 
with  them,  were  very  impressive,  and  the  King's  robes  of  red  cambric 
and  cotton  ermine,  with  black  strings  for  tails,  were  impressive  and 
clever  to  the  nth  degree. 

The  interest  these  girls  take  in  the  patients  outside  of  their 
routine  work  is  appreciated. 

Chapel  Music,  under  Mrs.  Ware,  has  been,  as  usual,  a  very 
definite  addition  to  Mr.  Ware's  Chapel  Service.  Two  young  men 
from  Moody  Bible  Institute  have  provided  music  many  times.  Spe- 
cial vocal  numbers  have  been  given  frequently  and  trombone  and 
violin  solos  occasionally.  Miss  Drake's  flowers,  in  memory  of  her 
mother,  carry  every  Sunday  the  message  of  personal  interest  in  each 
one  present. 
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Mrs.  Aiken,  Chairman  of  Library  Committee,  reports  that  the 
Board  Members  and  patients  who  are  leaving  the  Hospital  have 
been  most  generous  with  books  and  magazines.  The  Chairman  and 
Mrs.  Burns  have  carded  over  200  books.  Deliveries  have  not  been 
quite  so  good  as  formerly,  varying  with  the  groups  each  Monday, 
which  have  not  always  been  full.  Buena  Church  has  furnished  a 
new  group  of  six,  and  by  giving  them  second  Monday,  Fullerton 
and  Lake  View  combined  for  third  Monday.  The  Third  and  Cen- 
tral still  fill  first  Monday.  Calvary  and  Hebron  the  fourth.  When 
fifth  Monday  intervenes  we  have  to  depend  on  just  whoever  can 
come.  In  all  there  were  delivered  to  patients  more  than  3,500  books. 
The  patients  continue  grateful  and  there  is  no  doubt  much  cheer  is 
given.  Let  us  hope  1928  will  bring  us  additional  helpers  and  that 
some  way  may  be  found  to  prevent  our  loss  of  books.  Signed  S.  J. 
Aiken. 

We  hope  that  1928  will  bring  the  additional  helpers  and  we 
plan  to  save  her  much  detail  by  having  a  Hospital  employee  on  duty 
each  day  for  two  hours,  when  patients  or  their  nurses  may  come  for 
books.  It  may  help  to  prevent  the  loss  of  books,  and  we  have  felt 
that  our  splendid  library  should  be  available  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  voluntary  workers  could  possibly  manage. 

In  acknowledging  the  help  of  groups  mentioned  from  the 
churches,  words  cannot  express  our  indebtedness  of  years  to  Mrs. 
Aiken,  who,  almost  52  Mondays  of  the  year  and  who  knows  how 
many  years,  has  made  this  wonderful  contribution  to  the  comfort 
of  so  many.  She  and  her  groups  are  continuing  to  serve  on  Mondays 
but  we,  with  Mr.  Bacon,  hope  to  help  her  in  the  routine  detail  that 
is  so  great.  We  have  planned  and  hope  that  it  will  materialize, 
that  a  committee  of  young  women  who  are  interested  in  working 
in  Mrs.  Simpson's  children's  department  will  help  in  taking  books 
to  the  wards,  thus  getting  our  young  Presbyterian  daughters  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Hospital. 

The  great  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Library  under  Mrs.  Aiken's 
years  of  work  really  calls  for  a  helper  who  can  be  present  each  day 
to  put  the  Library  at  the  service  of  those  who  are  interested  enough 
to  come  to  the  desk  or  send  for  books.  Mrs.  Aiken  and  Mrs.  Burns, 
her  assistant,  both  welcome  this  plan  to  put  the  Library  on  a  basis 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  large  progressive  city  Hospital. 

The  Library  groups  fill  the  place  of  the  visiting  committee,  as 
there  is  nothing  like  a  book  to  make  the  approach  to  a  sick  bed. 
Mrs.  Bass  and  Mrs.  McAfee,  however,  continue  on  the  Visitor's 
Committee,  in  special  charge  of  McCormick  students,  who  are 
patients. 
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The  room  for  Ministers  and  Missionaries  endowed  by  the 
Woman's  Board  and  the  Board  of  the  Northwest,  which  has  sheltered 
many  a  deserving  patient,  has  proven  this  year,  as  other  years,  to 
give  service  where  it  was  needed. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Maltman  has  been  Chairman  of  Devotional  and 
has  secured  very  fine  leaders :  Mrs.  Wise  from  Buena;  Mrs.  Ander- 
son from  Edgewater;  Mrs.  Rowell  from  Hinsdale;  Mrs.  McAfee 
and  Mrs.  Donaldson.  Dr.  Mary  Gregg  and  Mr.  Ware  always  cheer- 
fully fill  in  when  others  fail. 

Our  Birthday  Box,  which  is  outside  of  Hospital  funds,  brought 
in  $129.80,  of  which  $116.80  was  expended  on  messages  of  sympathy. 

We  give  our  grateful  appreciation  to  all  the  Hospital  family. 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Bacon  and  his  assistants,  and  the  Board  of  Managers 
have  made  possible  many  of  our  plans  and  have  supplemented  every 
effort  which  we  could  not  make  effective  without  their  help,  financial 
or  otherwise.  Through  their  courtesy,  luncheon  has  been  served  after 
each  monthly  meeting  and  Mrs.  Wolfe  has  had  much  extra  labor 
in  the  serving.  She  has  helped  us  in  every  possible  way,  keeping 
track  of  donations  of  all  kinds.  The  dietitians  should  have  our  word 
of  appreciation  for  the  special  effort  to  make  Christmas  dinner  a 
festive  occasion.  For  your  recipe  books  copy  this  clever  Christmas 
salad,  using  any  salad  dressing,  a  straight,  slim  banana  stuck  upright 
into  the  hole  of  a  slice  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  on  lettuce,  a  pretzel 
propping  it  up  and  incidentally  being  the  handle  of  a  candlestick. 
In  the  top  of  this  banana  candle  is  inserted  a  Brazil  nut,  which  has 
been  soaked  in  oil  for  24  hours,  which  nut  is  lighted  and  burned 
during  dinner. 

On  the  breakfast  tray  each  patient  received  a  Christmas  card 
bearing  Christmas  greetings  from  the  Hospital.  Following  the 
Christmas  carols  of  the  nurses,  these  efforts  to  make  the  day  a  real 
Christmas  were  doubly  effective. 

Others  have  contributed  on  Tag  Day  and  to  the  Children's 
Christmas  and  all  have  helped  in  the  decoration  of  the  entire  Hospital 
for  the  holidays. 

Sometimes  when  I  see  every  one  working  on  these  projects 
which  mean  so  much  to  me,  I  hear  the  darky  say,  "How  come  you 
all  look  so  tiahed  these  days?"  and  I  reply,  "I  been  wukkin  like  a 
dawg  all  time  gettin'  wuk  foh  ma  wife." 

Now  in  the  22nd  year  of  the  great  Presbyterian  institution  for 
the  healing  of  the  sick,  where  health,  physical,  mental  and  spiritual, 
is  given,  there  came  a  great  Day  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  mighty  and 
rule  over  the  Institution,  and  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  of  his 
people,  but  as  the  afternoon  of  this  DAY  approached,   he  looked 
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about  to  find  another  to  give  light  unto  the  weary,  and  he  said,  "I 
can  still  live  among  my  beloved  subjects  while  (P)SHAW  another 
can  keep  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  people  in  the  city  of  health." 
This  multitude  of  sick  were  receiving  expert  care  from  many  fine 
doctors,  but  they  agreed  that  the  staff  of  life  was  BACON  and  for 
years  they  had  been  getting  great  strength  from  BACON. 

Now  in  another  part  of  this  city  of  health  there  were  those  not 
usually  recorded  in  history  who,  after  passing  through  infancy  and 
childhood,  began  to  be  rated  as  adults,  and  for  their  sustenance, 
they  were  given  GRAHAM,  which  was  a  fine  bone  builder  for  their 
increasing  activity.  After  eight  years  of  this  regime,  the  fish  in 
the  sea  of  the  City  increased  in  years  and  wisdom,  so  that  it  took 
three  years  more  before  a  BASS  was  foolish  enough  to  bite,  and  it 
swallowed  hook,  bait  and  line  and  for  five  years  it  was  fed  to  the 
people.  Then  for  three  years  after  the  BASS  decided  to  get  loose, 
they  looked  about  in  the  clear  waters  of  experience  and  there  has 
been  found  a  CHILD,  who  was  chosen  to  be  the  head  of  this  part 
of  the  City. 

It  is  well  for  his  own  work  that  a  leader,  a  King,  or  what  you 
will,  feels  his  own  importance,  for  in  history  after  their  years  of 
labor  and  struggle  for  life  itself,  this  is  all  that  is  recorded  in 
Chronicles : 

"Ram  begat  Aminadab  and  Aminadab  begat  Nashon,  and  Nashon 
begat  Salma,  and  Salma  begat  Boaz,  and  Boaz  begat  Obed,  and  Obed 
begat  Jesse."     Or : 

"Now  these  are  the  Kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom, 
Bela,  son  of  Beor,  and  when  Bela  was  dead,  Jobab,  son  of  Zerah. 
reigned  in  his  stead,  and  when  Jobab  was  dead  Hushan  reigned  in 
his  stead,  and  when  Hushan  was  dead  Hadad  reigned  in  his  stead, 
and  Hadad  died  also."     Still  another : 

"And  then  Jotham  died  and  slept  with  his  fathers  and  Ahaz 
died  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers"  and  all  the  other  acts,  are 
they  not  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel,  or  whoever  happened  to 
be  writing  at  the  time?  So,  for  what  we  have  done,  is  it  not  written 
in  the  book  of  Acts,  which  is  the  Bulletin  of  Iron  (s)  ? 

So,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  DAY  and  the  ninth  year 
of  BACON ,  GRAHAM  became  king,  and  she  was  a  good  king,  and 
well  beloved  by  all  the  people,  and  she  was  gathered  to  her  fathers, 
and  BASS,  her  devoted  friend  and  understudy,  reigned  in  her  stead, 
and  she  was  a  foolish  king,  but  loved  the  City  and  her  subjects  so 
well,  that  they  forgot  about  the  bad  acts,  and  remembered  only  that 
she  was  their  friend.  Now  she  is  being  gathered  to  her  fathers,  and 
if  she  can  be  to  the  new  CHILD  only  a  small  part  of  the  inspiration 
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that  her  predecessor  has  been  to  her,  she  will  have  been  a  good  king 
also. 

So  Graham  begat  Bass,  and  Bass  begat  Childs,  and  with  these 
two  to  stand  by  with  their  experience  and  their  devotion  to  you  all, 
and  to  the  new  ruler,  who,  with  her  many  talents,  her  long  dwelling 
among  you  and  her  ancestral  background,  she  is  an  ideal  president 
to  stand  before  you,  and  you  are  blessed  among  organizations. 

With  apologies  to  some  writer — We  have  but  one  lamp  by 
which  our  feet  are  guided  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.  We 
know  of  no  way  of  judging  the  future  but  by  the  past  and,  judging 
by  the  past,  we  know  that  there  has  been  in  the  conduct  of  this  Board 
for  the  past  43  years  justification,  for  the  hopes  which  our  founders 
cherished.  We  know  that  there  is  every  reason  for  our  hope  for 
greater  accomplishment  in  the  years  to  come.  We  work  hard  to 
gather  in  our  funds  which  carry  on  our  work,  whose  aim  is  to  supple- 
ment the  physical  aid  given  by  the  Hospital. 

Aside  from  the  money  we  collect,  we  have  a  definite  income  of 
days  and  the  wonderful  thing  about  this  income  of  time  is  that  we 
can  save  it  only  by  spending  it.  If  we  would  save  our  dollars  we 
must  put  them  away  in  investments,  not  spending  them  in  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  life ;  but  if  we  would  save  our  days  we  must  spend 
them,  and  the  more  completely  they  are  spent  for  ends  that  are  worth- 
while, the  more  they  are  converted  into  capital  for  character  and 
power  for  good. 

"To  labor  with  zest  and  to  give  of  your  best 

For  the  sweetness  and  joy  of  the  giving, 

To  help  folks  along  with  a  hand  and  a  song 

Why  there's  the  real  sunshine  of  living. 
Carry  on,  carry  on,  fight  the  good  fight  and  true, 
Believe  in  your  mission,  greet  life  with  a  cheer, 
There's  big  work  to  do  and  that's  why  you  are  here. 
Carry  on,  let  the  world  be  the  better  for  you. 
And  at  last  when  you  die,  let  this  be  your  cry : 
Carry  on,  my  soul,  carry  on." 

LUNCHEON  OF  JANUARY  SIXTEENTH 
About  seventy-five  members  and  friends  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  Board  sat  around  a  long  beautifully  decorated  luncheon 
table  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel  on  Monday,  January  sixteenth,  and 
welcomed  the  incoming  officers  of  the  Board  and  graciously  ushered 
the  retiring  officers  into  the  realm  of  "has  beens."  The  Honorary- 
President,  Mrs.  David  W.  Graham,  and  the  new  President,  Mrs.  C. 
Frederick  Childs,  sat  at  the  center  of  the  horse-shoe  curve  of  the 
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table,  with  the  retiring  officers,  Mrs.  Perkins  B.  Bass,  Mrs.  William 
Coffeen  and  Miss  Irma  Fowler,  on  either  side. 

There  was  a  chance  during  the  luncheon  for  the  friendly  visit- 
ing, for  which  there  is  little  time  at  the  regular  monthly  meetings. 
Reports  of  standing  committees,  usually  associated  with  the  gathering 
together  of  this  group,  gave  way  to  the  discussion  of  gardens  and 
children,  of  books  and  trips.  There  was  a  delightful  atmosphere 
created  for  the  beginning  of  the  year's  work  and  the  Board  members 
unable  to  be  present  were  greatly  missed. 

At  the  close  of  the  luncheon,  Mrs.  Graham  spoke  in  apprecia- 
tion of  Mrs.  Bass'  eight  years  of  service  as  President,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Board  presented  Mrs.  Bass  with  a  beautiful  diamond  and 
platinum  pin.  Mrs.  Coffeen,  who  has  filled  so  well  that  most  dif- 
ficult office  of  Treasurer,  was  given  a  lovely  beaded  bag  in  which 
to  carry  her  own  funds,  and  Miss  Fowler,  the  Secretary,  a  tooled 
Line  a  Day  book  in  which  to  write  the  minutes  of  her  own  life. 
Mrs.  Graham  told  of  the  especial  connection  each  of  the  incoming 
officers  had  with  the  board :  Mrs.  Childs,  the  President,  through 
grandparents  and  parents ;  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Shorey,  whose  father 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Men's  Board  ever  since  it  started 
forty- four  years  ago;  Mrs.  Fowler,  Assistant-Secretary,  who  was 
herself  connected  with  the  Occupational  Department  and  whose 
husband  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Hospital ;  and  Miss  McWilliams,  the 
Treasurer,  whose  family  has  long  been  identified  with  the  Hospital. 

Miss  M.  Helena  McMillan,  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  spoke  of 
the  connection  between  the  Board  and  the  nurses'  activities.  Miss 
Mary  Louise  Morley,  Head  Nurse  on  children's  floor,  brought  a 
word  of  appreciation  for  the  Board's  help  and  Miss  Jessie  Breeze 
spoke  for  the  Social  Service  Department  and  Miss  Winifred  Brain- 
erd  for  Occupational  Therapy. 

Following  these  messages,  and  closing  a  most  delightful  hour 
the  success  of  which  was  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  Miss  Helen 
Drake,  Mrs.  Childs  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Graham  for 
voicing  so  completely  and  graciously  the  Board's  message  to  the 
officers,  old  and  new. 

DEDICATE  NURSES'  HOME 

The  new  $500,000  home  for  nurses  at  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity school  for  nurses,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  dedicated  recently,  the 
principal  speaker  being  Edwin  R.  Embree,  vice-president,  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.  The  school  supplies  nurses  to  Barnes  Hospital, 
the  St.  Louis  Children's  Hospital,  and  the  Maternity  Hospital. 

Modem  Hospital, 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING, 
PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 

The  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  will  com- 
plete twenty-four  years  of  outstanding  work  on  March  31st  and  will 
celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  during  the  week  March  25th 
to  April  2nd.  We  hope  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Hospital,  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  Board,  the  Medical  Staff  and  all  other  friends 
of  the  school  will  be  able  to  participate  in  some  phase  of  this  cele- 
bration. 

Program 

March  25,  Sunday,  7  :45  P.  M. — Baccalaureate  Service — Mr.  Steu- 
art  D.  White,  Mr.  Alvyn  R.  Hickman,  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Brown.  St.  Paul  Wesley  Foundation,  Ashland  and 
Harrison. 

March  26,  Monday,  8:15  P.M. — Annual  Concert,  Florence  Night- 
ingale Chorus.     Orchestra  Hall. 

March  27,  Tuesday,  after  10  A.  M. — Annual  Homecoming,  Sprague 
Home. 

March  28,  Wednesday — Annual  Alumnae  Luncheon. 

March  29,  Thursday,  3  P.  M. — Graduating  Exercises,  Sprague 
Home. 

April  2,  Monday,  7  :30  P.  M. — Annual  Birthday  Party,  Sprague 
Home. 


The  Albert  Merritt  Billings  Hospital  and  the  Max  Epstein 
Clinic  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Clinics  was  opened  to  patients 
on  October  3.  Formal  dedication  of  the  clinics  will  be  held  on 
October  31  and  November  1,  when  distinguished  medical  men  of 
this  country  and  Europe  will  be  present.  Hospital  and  out-clinic 
service  will  be  available  for  cases  in  general  medicine,  surgery,  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat,  and  neurology.  The  new  building  on  the  Mid- 
way of  the  Chicago  Lying-in  Hospital,  affiliated  with  the  university, 
will  provide  for  obstetric  cases  at  a  later  date.  The  Charles  Gilman 
Smith  Memorial  Hospital,  to  be  built  soon,  will  care  for  contagious 
diseases ;  the  Bobs  Roberts  Memorial  Hospital  for  children ;  and 
the  Gertrude  Dunn  Hicks  Memorial  for  orthopedic  surgery.  The 
Chicago  Lying-in  Hospital  is  now  engaged  in  raising  the  last  $400,- 
000  of  the  one  million  dollars  required  for  its  funds,  and  gifts  have 
already  provided  for  the  construction  of  the  other  hospitals. 

— Science,  Oct.  7,  1927. 
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NURSES'  BAZAAR  COMMITTEE 

Miss  Helen  Drake,  who  has  so  ably  presided  over  and  collected 
for  the  foreign  table  at  the  Bazaar  for  the  benefit  of  the  Endowment 
Fund  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  held  each  year  by  the  nurses  at  the 
Blackstone  Hotel  in  November,  is  turning  the  task  over  to  a  commit- 
tee. The  Chairman,  Mrs.  Chas.  D.  S.  Evans,  is  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Timothy  Stone.  She  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Wm. 
Drake,  Miss  Elizabeth  Drake  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  D.  Smith.  We 
feel  sure  this  table  will  continue  to  be  as  popular  as  in  the  past. 


A  PRAYER  FOUND  IN  CHESTER  CATHEDRAL 

Give  me  a  good  digestion,  Lord,  and  also  something  to  digest. 
Give  me  a  healthy  body,  Lord,  with  sense  to  keep  it  at  its  best. 
Give  me  a  healthy  mind,  good  Lord,  to  keep  the  good  and  pure  in 

sight, 
Which  seeing  sin  is  not  appalled,  but  finds  a  way  to  set  it  right. 
Give  me  a  mind  that  is  not  bored,  that  does  not  whimper,  whine  or 

sigh. 
Don't  let  me  worry  overmuch  about  the  fussy  thing  called  I. 
Give  me  a  sense  of  humor,  Lord,  give  me  the  grace  to  see  a  joke ; 
To  get  some  happiness  from  life,  and  pass  it  on  to  other  folk. 


ALUMNA  NOTES 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  held  January 
10,  1928,  the  following  officers  were  elected : 

President Augusta  Giller,   1909 

Vice-President Gunda  Engen,  1924 

Second  Vice-President Gladys  Baldwin,  1923 

Treasurer Iva  Delp,  1924 

Recording  Secretary Ann  Fleming,  1920 

Corresponding  Secretary Vera  Svaty,  1923 

Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary Thora  Kvamme,   1925 

Directors— Desse   Greek,    1914;    Millie   Brown,    1909;   Ruth   Horn, 
1921;  Frances  Carlson,  1925;  Alma  Bratager,  1926. 
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A  new  building  is  being  erected  in  Hankow,  China,  which  is  to 
be  the  headquarters  of  the  Nurses'  Association  of  China.  Nurses' 
associations  in  this  country  and  abroad  are  honoring  members  who 
are  doing  outstanding  work  in  China  by  placing  the  nurses'  names 
on  the  Roll  of  Honor  Tablet  in  the  new  building.  One  hundred 
dollars  was  voted  by  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Presbyterian  School 
of  Nursing  for  the  purpose  of  so  honoring  Gertrude  Kellogg. 

The  annual  bazaar  was  held  November  18  at  the  Blackstone 
Hotel  and  at  the  Hospital  on  December  5  and,  as  a  result,  twelve 
hundred  three  dollars  were  added  to  the  Endowment  Fund  and  three 
hundred  fifty  dollars  were  added  to  the  Gladys  Foster  fund. 

The  school  enjoyed  an  exceptional  treat  this  fall  in  a  course  of 
lectures  on  current  events  and  book  reviews  by  Mrs.  Brazelton. 
These  were  very  much  appreciated  and  well  attended  by  student 
nurses  and  graduates  as  well. 

Mary  Wilson,  1908,  has  succeeded  Mrs.  Pearl  Rush  Brown, 
1924,  as  head  nurse  on  fourth  floor,  Jones. 

Gunda  Engen,  1924;  Thirza  Hills,  1925,  and  Harriet  Hunt, 
1928,  have  taken  positions  as  teaching  supervisors  in  the  Hospital. 

Evelyn  Munson,  1924,  has  succeeded  Mary  Livingston  as  head 
nurse  on  seventh  floor,  Jones. 

Mrs.  Oltman,  Helen  M.  Cuish,  1927,  and  Alma  Bratager,  1926, 
have  taken  positions  in  the  operating  room. 

Our  annual  Homecoming,  held  November  11,  1927,  was  un- 
usually well  attended.  Many  who  could  not  attend  sent  letters  or 
telegrams.  At  a  program  given  during  the  evening  the  new  puppet 
show  was  initiated.  Mrs.  Culbertson  gave  the  story,  while  student 
nurses  operated  the  figures  during  the  recital.  The  puppet  show  was 
conceived  by  and  carried  out  under  Miss  Brainerd's  supervision  in 
Occupational  Department. 

Homecoming  for  1928  is  to  be  held  during  the  week  of  celebra- 
tion of  the  twenty-fifth  birthday  of  the  school.  The  date  set  aside 
for  Homecoming  is  Tuesday,  March  27,  1928. 

The  Florence  Nightingale  Chorus  will  also  participate  in  this 
celebration.  The  chorus  will  give  the  annual  spring  concert  on 
Monday,  March  26,  1928,  in  Orchestra  Hall. 

Mable  Fennie,  1925 ;  Ruth  Kleymeyer,  1925 ;  Genevieve 
Crockett,  1925,  and  Myrtle  Walters,  1926,  are  in  Hollywood,  Cal. 
All  are  doing  private  duty  in  Hollywood  hospital,  except  Miss  Kley- 
meyer, who  is  surgical  nurse. 

Jess  Mooney,  1924,  is  substituting  as  the  Helen  North  nurse. 
Ann  Hettinger  and  Lillian  Faulkner,  1924,  are  with  the  North 
family  in  Arizona. 


Anna  Ekdahl,  1922,  is  spending  a  year  in  Alhambra,  California. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Miller,  Blanche  Guthrie,  1912,  are  having 
a  few  months  abroad. 

Bonnie  Harper,  1924;  Mable  Ruff,  1924;  Ruth  Smallegan,  1925, 
and  Margaret  Fowler,  1925,  have  accepted  positions  for  floor  duty 
in  the  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Koivun,  Gertrude  Farr,  1924,  succeeded  Mary  Anderson, 
1923,  as  assistant  instructor  of  sciences  in  the  school.  Mary  Ander- 
son is  now  instructor  in  sciences  at  Rochester  General,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

Ruby  Hile,  1926,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Chicago  Tuber- 
culosis Institute,  with  headquarters  in  Hinsdale. 


MARRIAGES 


Gertrude  Edythe  Farr,  1924,  to  Dr.  George  William  Koivun, 
June  16,  1927,  in  Greeley,  Colo.     At  home,  Chicago,  111. 

Laura  Skinner,  1925,  to  Mr.  Robert  B.  Small,  May  27,  1927, 
in  Chicago.     At  home,  Broadview  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Esther  Wang,  1923,  to  Dr.  Wendall  Herbert  Marsden,  June 
20,  1927,  in  Madison,  Wis. 

Marie  Caskey,  1922,  to  Mr.  Clarence  Everett  McKee,  June  22, 
1927,  Venus,  Nebr. 

Judith  Romstad,  1926,  to  Idar  D.  Janner,  May  29,  1927,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Dorothy  Severence,  1924,  to  James  Ralph,  May  28,  1927,  South 
Haven,  Mich. 

Teresa  Elizabeth  Moran,  1920,  to  Mr.  Gerald  H.  O'Gorman, 
November  23,  1927,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Myra  Charle,  1923,  to  Mr.  William  O'Saunders,  June  22,  1927, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.     At  home,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pearl  Van  Westenburg,  1926,  to  Dr.  Everett  William  Gaikema, 
August  4,  1927,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    At  home,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Agnes  Winifred  Hickman,  1921,  to  Mr.  Web  A.  Welker, 
August  17,  1927.  At  home,  5236  Waterman  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Leta  lone  Cooper,  1912,  to  Dr.  Henry  Power,  July  22,  1927, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.     At  home,  356  Coleridge  Avenue,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Elizabeth  Mitchell,  1922,  to  Mr.  James  Bruce  Brandon,  August 
12,  1927,  Adel,  la.     At  home,  Greenfield,  la. 

Sylvia  Johnson,  1927,  to  Dr.  John  Davis,  August  10,  1927, 
Chicago,  111. 
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Anne  Patterson,  1926,  to  Mr.  William  Steele,  August  13,  1927, 
Chicago,  111. 

Ardys  Knutson,  1925,  to  Mr.  Howard  T.  Beaven,  June  22,  1927, 
Jewell,  la.    At  home,  543  E.  16th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Lois  Ann  Ward,  1924,  to  Mr.  Elmer  Hirsch,  June  11,  1927, 
Chicago,  111.     At  home,  Primghar,  la. 

Florence  E.  Carlson,  1919,  to  Mr.  Frank  E.  Holmquist,  June 
18,  1927,  Rockford,  111.    At  home,  308  Bremer  Street,  Rockford,  111. 

Clara  Estill,  1925,  to  Dr.  R.  O.  Jackson,  June  17,  1927,  Chi- 
cago, 111.     At  home,  New  York  City. 

Helen  McCuish,  1927,  to  Dr.  Theodore  Oltman,  June  25,  1927, 
Chicago,  111. 

Myrtle  Clapp,  1927,  to  Dr.  J.  Eldridge  Markee,  July  2,  1927, 
Kankakee,  111.     At  home,  Chicago,  111. 


BIRTHS 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Stewart,  Helen  Swain,  1923,  a  daugh- 
ter, Marjorie  Ann,  on  July  31,  1927. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Franz,  Ruth  Braun,  1921,  a  daughter, 
Ruth  Catherine,  on  July  8,  1927. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Walsh,  Waneta  Esch,  1925,  a  daughter, 
Mary  Louise,  on  June  20,  1927. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Britton,  Wyllis  Gerhardt,  1922,  a  son, 
Charles  Britton,  Jr.,  March  28,  1927. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  P.  Bratrude,  Grace  Mauer,  1922,  a 
daughter  on  May  3,  1927. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Miller,  Blanche  Guthrie,  1912,  a  daugh- 
ter, Nancy  Buchanan,  on  May  30,  1927. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Davidson,  Gertrude  Kreimeier,  1924,  a 
son,  T.  E.  Davidson,  Jr.,  on  July  23,  1927. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Lussier,  Emma  Evjue,  1912,  a  son, 
John  Henry,  on  September  11,  1927. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Davies,  Ethel  Davis,  1924,  a  son,  Donald 
Philip,  on  August  5,  1927. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Schmidt,  Laura  Bates,  1915,  a  son, 
Richard  John,  September  12,  1927. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McNeill,  Carrie  Belle  Herdman,  1919, 
a  daughter,  Barbara,  on  November  25,  1927. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

The  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  organized  in  1903,  has  graduated  on  towards  one  thou- 
sand nurses.  These  are  scattered  all  over  the  world,  Persia,  Egypt, 
India,  China,  various  European  countries,  Canada  and  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union.  They  are  engaged  in  private  duty,  institutional 
and  public  health  nursing;  are  doing  mission  work,  both  Home  and 
Foreign ;  they  have  served  in  the  World  War ;  repeatedly  as  Red 
Cross  Nurses  in  time  of  calamity,  and  are  in  other  ways  making 
their  contribution  towards  bringing  nursing  service  to  its  highest 
standard  and  greatest  efficiency  in  aiding  humanity. 


PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
By  M.  H.  McMillan,  Principal 

To  those  graduates  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  return  to 
the  school  to  see  what  is  happening  it  may  be  of  interest  to  have  a 
short  summary  of  present  conditions. 

All  may  feel  assured  that  the  standard  of  former  days  is  being 
maintained ;  that  the  student  body  is  composed  of  a  group  of  well 
prepared  young  women  eager  to  secure  the  best  professional  prepa- 
ration. Every  effort  has  been  and  is  being  made  to  keep  abreast  of 
approved  nurse-education  methods. 

The  graduate  nurse  staff,  by  weekly  conferences,  discusses  prob- 
lems affecting  nursing  of  the  hospital,  methods  of  teaching  or  other 
nursing  matters,  so  that  all  may  be  informed  and  all  may  help  in 
reaching  wise  decisions.  A  smaller  group,  directly  responsible  for 
all  details,  meets  each  morning,  acts  on  applications  for  entrance,  on 
matters  of  discipline;  discusses  health  of  individual  students  as  re- 
ported by  the  health  nurse,  the  teaching  program  for  the  day,  the 
progress  or  non-progress  of  students,  and  anything  else  needing 
thought  or  action.  One  result  of  the  conferences  this  year  has  been 
the  complete  revision  of  the  school  nursing  procedures.  A  copy  of 
the  approved  method  of  a  procedure  just  taught  is  now  given  to  each 
student  after  a  class  demonstration,  so  that  at  the  completion  of  her 
course  in  nursing  she  has,  in  book  form,  the  entire  nursing  technique 
of  the  school.  Copies  of  these  procedures  have  been  sold  for  $1.25 
to  interested  non-students. 

All  graduates  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  Miss  Russell,  Miss 
Aylward  and  Miss  Forrest  are  still  giving  to  the  institution  the  won- 
derful service  which  in  the  past  has  contributed  so  much  to  whatever 
success  the  school  has  had,  and  all,  I  am  sure,  will  join  in  the  hope 
that  each  may  continue  in  her  position  indefinitely. 

Of  our  own  graduates,  Miss  Snow,  Miss  Cutler,  Miss  Eleanor 
Smith,  Miss  Greek,  Miss  McCullough,  Miss  Morley,  Miss  Stehle 
and  Miss  Anna  Ekdahl  have  been  with  us  for  from  seven  years  up, 
while  others  are  nearing  the  five-year  period.  It  is  permanency  of 
this  kind  that  allows  consistent  progress,  and  the  work  our  grad- 
uates are  doing  for  their  own  school  and  hospital  is  of  the  greatest 
value.  Some  of  the  staff  members  have  left  us  for  a  while  to  study 
at  Columbia,  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  or  have  accepted  posi- 
tions in  other  institutions,  returning  and  bringing  back  to  us  what 
they  have  learned  elsewhere.  Several  of  the  earlier  graduates,  broad- 
ened by  study  and  experience,  have  accepted  temporary  positions 
here,  making  worth  while  contributions  to  us. 
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The  Board  of  Managers  having  permitted  the  employment  of 
graduate  night  nurses,  the  patients,  after  eleven  at  night  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  expert  care  and  mature  judgment  of  the  graduate  nurse. 
From  the  best  qualified  members  of  this  group,  as  well  as  from 
those  doing  first  hour  and  day  duty  in  the  private  pavilion,  may  be 
drawn,  as  required,  head  nurses  for  the  various  departments,  so  that 
no  longer  has  the  hospital  to  sufTer  from  the  inexperience  of  the 
newly  graduated  nurse  acting  as  head  nurse.  This  ability  to  pro- 
mote to  more  responsible  positions  those  already  serving  the  insti- 
tution has  played  an  important  part  in  the  better  nursing  and  teach- 
ing which  have  been  brought  about  within  recent  years. 

Possibly  the  outstanding  changes  which  would  be  observed  by 
our  earlier  graduates  are :  a  class  room  drill  for  the  preliminaries 
in  each  nursing  procedure  with  close  follow-up  supervision  on  the 
floors  by  one  of  Miss  Russell's  assistants ;  assistance  for  the  ad- 
vanced students  by  the  presence  of  a  teaching  supervisor  on  the 
floors,  who  assists  in  any  nursing  undertaking  which  is  difficult  or 
unfamiliar;  practical  laboratory  courses  in  anatomy  and  physiology 
developed  by  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  assistant  instructor  in  those  sub- 
jects; the  insertion  into  the  curriculum  of  psychology  and  sociology; 
a  very  definite  health  program  to  aid  and  encourage  the  student 
nurse  in  keeping  well ;  the  teaching  of  cookery  in  a  diet  laboratory 
instead  of  in  the  diet  kitchen;  the  assistance  of  a  graduate  dietitian, 
in  third  floor  diet  kitchen,  in  preparation  of  special  trays  and  instruc- 
tion by  her  at  the  bedside  of  the  diabetic  patient ;  more  numerous 
elective  affiliations  in  addition  to  contagious  and  mental,  such  as  the 
Chicago  Lying-in  Hospital  or  the  Children's  Memorial,  for  those 
who  wish  to  specialize  in  either  subject,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion and  the  Infant  Welfare  Society.  When  our  Endowment  Fund 
arrives  there  are  other  important  affiliations  open  to  our  students. 

In  the  hospital  there  are :  an  added  number  of  maids  and  or- 
derlies, so  that  student  nurses  may  devote  more  time  to  care  of  the 
patients ;  an  increase  of  special  duty  nurses,  running  at  times  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  and  over ;  on  the  pavilion  floors  the  diet 
kitchens  have  been  eliminated,  all  food  being  sent  on  individual  trays 
from  the  Central  Serving  Room,  under  the  direction  of  dietitians ; 
the  corridors  now  connect  the  pavilion  on  each  floor  with  the  Jones 
building  and  straight  through  to  the  College  and  Dispensary  ;  the 
fourth  floor  Jones  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  second  and  third 
floors  and  is  no  longer  disturbed  by  the  X-ray  and  Laboratory,  both 
of  which  are  on  the  sixth  floor,  neighbors  to  the  operating  rooms. 
The  new  Rawson  Laboratory  has  greatly  improved  the  Central  Free 
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Dispensary;  there  are  three  graduate  nurses  employed  to  take  care 
of  the  day  and  night  clinics ;  the  teaching  opportunities  for  our 
students  are  much  increased  and  every  effort  is  made  to  give  each 
student  nurse  service  in  the  Dispensary. 

The  Examining  Rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  hospital  now 
number  three ;  a  graduate  nurse  in  charge  assures  satisfactory  solv- 
ing of  the  many  problems,  including  care  of  a  good  sized  prenatal 
clinic,  while  she  also  has  an  excellent  teaching  field  to  present  to  her 
student  assistant. 

The  Occupational  Department  has  been  moved  to  the  roof  of 
the  Jones  Building.  In  the  enlarged  and  attractively  decorated  quar- 
ters Miss  Brainerd  teaches  members  of  the  preliminary  class  so  that 
they  may  be  understanding  and  helpful  to  patients  they  care  for  on 
the  floors. 

Miss  Breeze  and  her  staff,  as  usual,  are  ever  ready  to  teach  and 
help  our  students  and  always  generous  in  giving  to  them  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Social  Service  Department. 

Those  who  organized  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  1915  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  it  still  functions,  yearly  elects  its  officers,  and  presents  a 
program.  There  has  also  come  into  existence  in  the  school  a  student 
volunteer  band,  the  members  of  which,  while  having  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent object  in  view,  support  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  its  efforts.  The 
daily  morning  prayers,  held  at  430  South  Ashland,  have  been 
changed  to  a  short  vesper  service  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Sprague  Home,  immediately  following  the  evening  meal.  This,  at 
times,  takes  the  form  of  a  special  service  when  the  Florence  Night- 
ingale Pledge  is  recited  for  and  with  a  senior  student,  on  the  evening 
of  her  last  night  in  the  school ;  and  another,  at  the  end  of  the  six 
months'  preliminary  course,  to  celebrate  that  event. 

The  annual  birthday  party  of  the  school  is  held  regularly  on 
the  first  day  of  April ;  the  Florence  Nightingale  Chorus  continues  to 
function  most  successfully  under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  Birch; 
all  other  activities  are  being  carried  on  as  usual. 

Everybody  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  at  last  the  University 
of  Chicago  is  allowing  our  graduates  time  credit  for  their  work  here, 
as  have  Columbia  and  some  other  universities  been  doing  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

We  are  all  glad  to  hear  about  the  work;  of  those  who  have  writ- 
ten to  us.  We  realize  that  many  others  from  whom  we  have  not 
heard  are  doing  worthwhile  things  and  hope  that  a  future  oppor- 
tunity may  be  given  us  to  know  something  about  their  work. 


PRESBYTERIAN  NURSES  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS 
By  Mrs.  Cleland  B.  McAfee 

Any  institution  for  technical  training  is  judged,  in  the  final 
analysis,  not  by  its  curriculum,  nor  even  by  its  faculty,  but  by  its 
graduates.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  that  the  same 
good  name  which  is  the  honor  of  the  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  Chicago,  is  extending  around  the  world  because 
of  the  service  and  the  spirit  of  its  graduate  nurses. 

For  our  general  information  and  to  give  a  background  for 
appreciation  of  the  kind  of  work  to  which  our  nurses  are  contrib- 
uting, I  want  to  quote  several  items  from  a  recent  survey  of  the 
medical  situation  around  the  world.  This  was  made  by  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  does  more  medical  mis- 
sionary work  than  any  other  board  in  the  world. 

"For  ten  years,  ending  in  1919,  the  Presbyterian  doctors  treated 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries  3,738,281  patients. 

"The  total  grant  from  the  Board  for  current  expenses  was 
$415,531  ;  raised  on  the  field,  $1,236,945.  Cost  per  patient  (not  in- 
cluding missionaries'  salaries  nor  investment  in  property,  which 
would  double  it),  44  cents." 

"In  the  century  just  past  medical  missionaries,  moved  by  com- 
passion for  the  unutterable  suffering  about  them,  worked  wherever 
they  could,  with  such  tools  as  they  could  command,  just  at  the  task 
of  healing.  But  if  all  the  medical  missionaries  in  the  world  worked 
day  and  night,  year  in  and  year  out,  they  could  not  begin  to  give 
even  'first  aid'  to  the  sick  who  are  at  hand  needing  their  help." 

"Medical  missionaries  have,  therefore,  shifted  the  emphasis  in 
their  work.  They  are  inaugurating  a  program  which  stresses  two 
things :  1 .  Teaching  health  and  sanitation  to  the  nation  at  large. 
2.  Teaching  medicine  and  nursing  to  a  selected  group  of  young  men 
and  young  women.  They  intend  to  develop  in  their  respective  fields 
a  medical  profession,  able  and  willing  to  take  full  medical  responsi- 
bility. Medical  schools  are  being  reorganized  or  newly  established 
on  an  interdenominational  and  international  basis  to  train  doctors, 
technicians,  hospital  administrators,  and  nurses." 

"The  longest  step  forward  in  medical  education  was  taken  when, 
in  1914,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  sent  a  commission  to  study  the 
situation  in  China  and  decided  to  supplement  the  work  of  Christian 
missions.  The  contact  of  the  China  Medical  Board  with  the  mis- 
sions in  China  has  resulted,  in  general,  in  inspiration  to  the  whole 
medical  missionary  movement  in  China,  and  specifically,  in  aid  to 


missionaries  and  Chinese  students  for  advanced  study,  appropria- 
tions to  the  maintenance  funds  of  several  missionary  medical  and 
pre-medical  colleges,  and  to  17  hospitals;  contributions  to  a  com- 
mittee for  the  translation  of  medical  books  into  Chinese ;  and,  above 
all,  the  Peking  Union  Medical  School,  under  the  management  of  the 
China  Medical  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  empha- 
sizes research  and  the  training  of  Chinese  leadership  for  the  medical 
schools  conducted  mainly  by  the  Mission  Boards  in  Chinese." 

In  a  recent  trip  around  the  world  I  was  especially  impressed  by 
the  service  of  the  missionary  hospitals.  No  one  could  fail  to  see 
what  beneficent  institutions  they  are.  One  who  has  not  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  the  wretchedness  and  anguish  of  physical  ills  resulting 
from  inattention  and  lack  of  knowledge  in  every  oriental  country 
cannot  appreciate  what  a  supreme  blessing  doctors  and  nurses  are. 
Since  Christian  Missions  began  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  health  has 
been  one  of  the  important  interests  of  the  Kingdom  and  doctors  and 
nurses  are  today  at  work  in  all  lands  of  the  earth. 

We  read  of  constant  and  valuable  cooperation  between  mission- 
ary physicians  and  governments.  Small  missionary  hospitals  have 
become  sample  copies  to  be  imitated  on  a  larger  scale.  Asylums, 
leper  colonies,  tuberculosis  sanitariums  and  other  such  institutions 
are  expressing  the  forward  movement  of  Christian  communities. 
One  sees  every  kind  of  hospital.  Some  with  every  modern  equip- 
ment and  beautiful  buildings,  others  struggling  along  with  nothing 
much  but  an  empty  room,  a  few  instruments,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
love  of  Christ  in  the  doctors  and  nurses.  One  feels  the  greatest 
sympathy  for  the  highly  trained  nurses  who  go  to  hospitals  with 
almost  no  equipment,  who  work  for  patients  who  are  often  dirty  in 
the  extreme,  and  who  are  afraid  and  ungrateful,  because  ignorant 
of  the  results  to  be  gained.  Even  in  such  circumstances  one  can 
readily  see  the  all-pervading  influence  of  good  training,  for  no  mat- 
ter what  else  is  lacking,  cleanliness  and  order  are  always  apparent. 

A  great  privilege  comes  to  most  trained  nurses  in  being  given 
the  opportunity  to  train  native  girls  for  the  profession  of  nursing. 
I  found  them  invariably  very  enthusiastic  over  this  form  of  service. 
No  one  can  even  imagine  what  the  training  of  nurses  means  in  coun- 
tries where  women  are  secluded  or  where  they  have  no  experience 
of  life  or  contacts  outside  their  own  small  circle.  There  is  so  much 
more  to  be  done  than  giving  them  professional  training.  The  first 
rudiments  of  cleanliness  are  unknown  to  them  and  the  amount  of 
superstition  and  traditional  customs  that  must  be  combated  is  almost 
unbelievable.     Someone  has  said  that  the  first  step  in  a  community 
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which  has  no  public  health  organization  is  the  nurse,  who  comes 
close  to  the  need  of  the  people,  when  they  most  need  help. 

In  missionary  hospitals  the  underlying  principle  is  that  girls 
shall  be  taught  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  service  of  Christ  in  their 
care  of  the  sick  and  that  all  failures  to  do  this  are  not  merely  failures 
in  routine  treatment,  but  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  principles 
underlying  it  all.  In  a  recent  set  of  papers  a  probationer  quoted  a 
saying  of  Florence  Nightingale,  "A  good  nurse  is  first  of  all  a  good 
woman,"  and  another  said  that  unless  a  nurse  went  about  her  work 
with  love  and  was  a  hot  hearted  disciple  of  Christ  she  had  better  give 
up  nursing.  The  conditions  by  which  most  nursing  is  surrounded 
in  oriental  lands  makes  one  wonder  if  anyone  without  the  spirit  of 
Christ  could  stick  to  it  for  any  length  of  time. 

There  is  a  long  distance  to  be  traveled  before  the  millions  of 
women  and  children  of  the  Orient  may  have  skilled  care  and  before 
an  adequate  program  can  be  built  up.  This  is  being  accomplished 
gradually  through  the  press,  illustrated  lectures,  demonstrations  of 
personal  hygiene,  maternity  and  child  health  centers,  and  many  other 
methods.  Any  institution  which  is  cooperating  through  its  trained 
nurses  with  such  efforts  is  making  a  very  great  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  world  and  to  all  those  who  suffer. 

A  number  of  letters  have  been  handed  me  and  from  them  have 
been  taken  extracts  here  and  there  which  illustrate  the  kind  of  places 
and  the  kind  of  work  in  which  our  nurses  are  working.  This  list 
could  be  greatly  enlarged  but  for  this  time  these  excerpts  will  cer- 
tainly increase  the  interest  and  the  pride  of  those  at  home  in  the 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  nurses  abroad. 

From  China  comes  this  word  from  Mabel  M.  Wright : 

"I  have  been  doing  private  duty  here  and  have  been  kept  very 
busy,  but  next  week  I  am  going  to  Nanchang  to  a  mission  hospital, 
an  emergency  measure  that  has  grown  out  of  the  recent  fighting 
there.  They  have  a  hospital  of  about  30  beds  and  another  under  con- 
struction and  are  confronted  with  the  task  of  caring  for  600 
wounded  soldiers  with  one  nurse  and  two  doctors.  Hence  the  ap- 
peal for  another  foreign  nurse.  I  am  counting  on  it  being  a  valuable 
experience,  though  necessarily  strenuous.  Shanghai  has  none  of  the 
beauty  of  Honolulu,  though  it  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  place.  It 
is  called  the  Paris  of  the  Orient  and  not  without  justification,  but  it 
has  by  no  means  lost  its  Chinese  atmosphere. 

From  Hazel  Taylor,  at  Fenchow,  Shansi,  China : 

"I  came  down  from  Nanking,  August  1  (this  was  written  in 
1925),  and  have  been  working  here  in  Shanghai  since  then.     I  am 
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crazy  about  the  work  and  it  does  seem  good  to  be  back  in  a  hospital. 
I  am  in  charge  of  the  operating  room  and  the  surgical  and  medical 
wards.  I  have  three  graduate  Chinese  nurses  in  charge  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  and  they  take  responsibility  very  well.  Our  new 
class  of  probationers  are  just  arriving  now  and  it  surely  reminds  me 
of  when  I  first  went  into  training.  They  have  that  willing  but  help- 
less look  which  only  those  who  have  gone  through  it  can  appreciate. 
We  have  16  of  the  new  class  already,  and  four  more  to  arrive 
shortly.  Our  maternity  department  is  the  largest  in  the  hospital.  It 
is  full  and  overflowing.  We  had  108  deliveries  last  month,  not 
counting  three  sets  of  twins.  Things  here  in  the  hospital  are  much 
more  modern  than  I  expected  them  to  be.  I  really  would  think  I 
was  working  at  home  if  the  patients  did  not  have  an  oriental  look. 
One  nice  thing  about  Chinese  is  that  they  do  not  yell  or  make  a  fuss 
when  they  are  in  pain.  In  childbirth  they  almost  never  make  a 
sound.  I  know  that  sounds  unbelievable,  but  it  is  the  truth.  Once 
in  a  while  a  very  lady-like  groan  escapes  their  lips,  but  you  never  can 
hear  them  outside  the  room.  It  seems  good  to  get  back  to  the  bright 
lights  of  Shanghai,  though  I  was  crazy  about  Nanking.  It  is  a  real 
Chinese  city  while  Shanghai  is  a  mixture  of  every  country  in  the 
world. 

"(Written  in  1926).  There  was  war  in  Shansi  for  the  first  time 
last  spring,  but  it  was  in  the  north  of  the  province  and  did  not  affect 
conditions  around  Fenchow,  except  that  soldiers  were  recruited 
everywhere.  The  other  day  we  had  a  patient  in  the  women's  clinic 
who  had  come  from  Kansu  Province,  30  days  on  the  road,  and  just 
to  think  that  in  less  than  that  time  I  could  reach  Chicago?  The 
papers  say  that  railroad  service  across  Siberia  is  to  be  improved  and 
that  12  days  will  be  the  scheduled  time  from  Peking  to  Paris.  The 
wealthiest  family  in  town  gave  a  wonderful  feast  for  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Watson,  Dr.  Cheng  and  me  this  week.  Mrs.  Wu,  the  wife  of  the 
seventh  of  the  13  brothers,  had  been  a  patient  in  the  hospital.  Never 
have  I  seen  a  more  beautiful  table  in  a  Chinese  home  and  the  food 
served  was  perfect  in  every  respect.  There  were  red  candles  in 
quaint  old  brass  holders  and  lovely  Chinese  silver  dishes  at  each 
place.  Mrs.  Watson  and  I  were  the  only  women  at  the  table.  The 
wives  of  the  various  brothers,  all  gentlewomen,  remained  in  their 
courtyards  and  served  us  tea  before  and  after  dinner.  There  cer- 
tainly is  a  charming  atmosphere  about  these  sheltered  Chinese 
women.  The  hospital  is  just  about  full  all  the  time  and  I  am  starting 
in  a  new  class  of  pupil  nurses  and  the  seniors  are  preparing  for 
examinations." 
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From  Jennie  Jacobs,  Shaown  Fu,  China.  (Shaown  is  in  the 
Switzerland  of  China,  Fukien  Province,  250  miles  up  the  river  from 
Foochow.  The  journey  is  made  by  houseboat,  not  the  luxurious 
affair  of  story  books,  but  a  tiny,  rude  boat  with  a  cover  of  bamboo 
matting  under  which  one  lives,  eats  and  sleeps  for  four  or  five  weeks 
while  the  boatmen  push  and  pull  the  boat  along  at  a  snail's  pace.) 
After  a  vacation  on  Kuling  Mountain,  she  writes : 

"The  trip  itself  is  a  beautiful  one  in  peace  times,  since  we  have 
a  week  on  a  quiet  river  in  a  sailboat  and  then  four  or  five  days  by 
sedan  chair.  This  time  we  had  encountered  defeated  soldiers  who 
took  the  liberty  of  searching  all  our  goods  for  opium  and  firearms 
and  at  the  same  time  taking  watches,  rings,  spectacles  and  money. 
This  made  us  hesitate  to  go  on,  but  there  was  no  going  back.  Need- 
less to  say,  we  were  somewhat  upset  and  prepared  for  a  similar 
attack  by  hiding  our  valuables.  The  rest  of  the  journey  proved 
rather  peaceful,  though  we  narrowly  escaped  similar  encounters 
through  much  tactful  management  and  use  of  Chinese  etiquette." 

From  Gertrude  Kellogg : 

"I  am  proetoring  an  exam  this  hour,  and  by  next  week  they 
will  all  be  over.  Next  semester  I  hope  we  can  have  a  heavier  sched- 
ule. Our  ratio  of  nurses  to  patients  is  far  from  ideal.  We  have 
millions  of  problems,  but  I  try  to  keep  a  smooth  forehead.  The 
time  has  come  when  our  Hospital  fees  must  be  raised  from  15  to  30 
cents  a  day.  We  have  kept  lower  rates  than  any  hospital  in  China, 
I  believe.  O,  I  wish  I  had  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  this  minute. 
Did  I  tell  you  that  they  gave  me  the  job  of  editing  the  Chinese 
Nurses'  Journal?     It  is  a  quarterly  and  is  most  interesting  work." 

A  letter  written  November  4,  1927,  says: 

"It  was  the  13th  of  September  that  three  from  our  hospital 
started  for  this  city  in  Shensi  in  response  to  a  call  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Shensi  for  medical  help.  The  doctors  have  returned 
and  I  shall  start  back  on  the  nine-day  trip  as  soon  as  a  graduate 
nurse  arrives.  It  certainly  will  be  good  to  see  an  American  again 
and  to  get  some  American  food.  I  have  always  liked  Chinese  food 
but  there  is  now  no  fruit  and  we  have  hardly  any  vegetables  or 
meat  or  eggs.  I  ate  red  pepper  on  my  steamed  bread  at  first  but 
was  too  lavish  with  it  one  day,  and  now  use  vinegar  instead.  A 
former  patient  called  a  few  days  ago  and  last  night  sent  me  a  pale 
green  plate  heaped  with  butter.  It  is  made  here  by  the  Mongolians. 
I  took  one  taste  and  that  was  enough.  Rice  and  mutton  are  the 
main  articles  of  diet  here.  I  go  to  the  Yamen  three  times  a  day 
with  a  soldier  escort.     Coming  home  in  the  evening  I  go  out  a  rear 
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gate,  pass  a  big  lotus  pool  and  along  a  lane  of  lovely  willows.  One 
evening  I  went  into  the  court  of  a  neglected  Confucian  temple  and 
my  soldier  escort  struck  the  great  bronze  bell.  The  tone  was  ex- 
quisite— more  undertones  and  overtones  than  any  bell  I  have  ever 
heard.  The  government  has  presented  our  hospital  with  a  splendid 
piece  of  land  here  in  the  city  for  a  hospital.  It  is  needed  desperately, 
but  we  have  no  funds  for  maintenance.  Best  wishes  to  all  at 
Sprague   Hall." 

From  Brindaban,  India,  comes  word  from  Mary  L.  Bricker : 
"I  get  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing  and  read  it  from  cover 
to  cover.  I  am  so  anxious  to  keep  apace,  at  least  in  my  mind,  with 
the  changes  at  home.  I  realize  that  even  at  best  I  will  be  very 
much  of  a  back  number  but  I  shall  try  to  keep  it  at  the  minimum. 
It  has  been  with  intense  interest  that  I  have  read  the  reports  of  the 
work  of  the  Drs.  Dicks  with  scarlet  fever.  What  benefactors  they 
are !  It  pleases  me  not  a  little  to  know  that  they  were  working  at 
it  when  I  took  my  contagious  training  at  Durand.  Unconsciously  I 
came  to  this  conclusion  that  of  all  the  infectious  diseases  I  would 
dread  having  scarlet   fever  most." 

In  a  later  letter  she  says : 

"The  sterilizer  has  arrived.  We  are  so  thrilled  over  it  for  it  is 
something  we  have  needed  for  so  long.  The  gift  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Kresge  of  Detroit.  She  is  the  head  of  the  Kresge  5  and  10  cent 
stores.  She  has  known  of  our  work  and  is  a  member  of  the  organ- 
ization which  supports  us.  I  was  interested  in  reading  in  the  last 
Bulletin  of  the  annual  bazaar  which  is  held  each  fall.  The  account  of 
the  foreign  table  caught  my  eye  at  once.  I  shall  try  hard  to  have  my 
contribution  there  in  time  for  the  next  bazaar.  The  Bulletin  is  always 
filled  with  good  things  and  I  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  Naturally 
the  alumni  notes  are  my  special  interest.  It  is  the  only  way  I  have 
of  keeping  in  touch  with  many  of  the  friends  of  training  days.  We 
expect  to  start  tomorrow  on  our  vacation.  We  go  to  Kashmir. 
It  is  a  native  state  which  lies  to  the  north  of  India.  You  may  have 
read  something  of  the  beauty  of  this  garden  spot  of  Asia.  The 
grandeur  of  the  Himalayas  is  unsurpassed.  For  two  weeks  we 
shall  live  in  a  houseboat  on  one  of  the  lakes.  Later  on  with  tents 
and  camping  equipment  we  shall  go  on  up  into  the  mountains  near 
the  glaciers." 

From  Isla  F.  Knight,  Vapi,  Surat  District,  India : 

"I  was  just  called  downstairs  to  treat  a  scorpion  sting.  One 
of  the  native  Christian  men  was  stung  and  came  to  the  bungalow  in 
agony.     I  had  been  away  for  a  couple  of   days  and  brought  back 
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some  good  medicine  and  was  thankful  to  have  it  for  the  emergency. 
One  time  I  went  to  see  a  sick  baby.  Its  body  was  swollen  and  its 
skin  red  and  irritated.  To  cure  it  the  parents  were  putting  ashes  of 
cow  dung  all  over  its  body.  On  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  little 
children  who  wear  but  few  clothes  can  be  seen  the  big  scars  that 
tell  that  the  witch  doctor  has  some  time  in  the  past  used  a  hot  iron 
to  drive  out  the  evil  spirits.  I  love  India  and  the  people  but  have 
had  quite  a  hard  time  thus  far  standing  the  climate  and  have  been 
threatened  with  having  to  return  home  but  I  have  found  the  rainy 
season  somewhat  refreshing." 

From  Lelia  M.  Clark,  Ferozepore,  Punjab,  India : 
"I  am  very  happy  in  my  work  though  it  is  very  different  from 
any  nursing  at  home.  The  nurses  are  so  young  and  irresponsible 
and  the  people  so  ignorant  about  the  ordinary  laws  of  cleanliness 
that  one  sometimes  wonders  if  much  is  being  accomplished.  You 
would  probably  not  consider  this  a  hospital  at  all  if  you  visited  our 
medical  ward  or  some  of  our  small  private  rooms.  Each  patient 
has  from  one  to  three  or  four  relatives  with  her  to  do  her  cooking 
and  to  feed  her.  On  account  of  caste,  unless  a  patient  is  dying  she 
won't  eat  or  drink  from  our  hands.  They  will  take  the  medicine 
and  let  us  give  them  treatments.  Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  keep 
things  clean  when  the  relatives  with  children,  cooking  utensils,  wood, 
extra  bedding  and  clothes  come  with  each  patient.  Of  course,  where 
the  need  is  so  great  we  realize  that  even  if  only  a  little  is  accom- 
plished it  is  worth  while.  The  people  are  so  grateful  and  lovable 
that  one  wants  to  do  all  one  can  for  them.  I  wish  you  could  see  our 
little  hospital  children.  They  are  either  orphans  or  children  with 
one  parent  who  has  deserted  them.  The  hospital  supports  them 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  boarding  school,  then  we  get 
interested  friends  to  support  them." 

From  Tabriz,  Persia,  from  Mary  Edna  Burgess : 
"I  am  sorry  that  the  notice  of  the  homecoming  bazaar  reached 
me  so  late  that  I  could  not  have  time  to  get  together  better  things. 
Sometimes  for  weeks  one  never  sees  a  peddler  who  brings  all  sorts 
of  things  to  sell,  and  again  one  is  quite  annoyed  by  them.  We  did 
not  have  a  class  of  graduates  but  hope  to  have  each  year  after  this. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  nurses  and  we  hope  to  help  it 
increase.  We  are  16  now:  we  two  American  graduates,  two  of 
our  own  graduates,  and  12  undergraduates.  In  two  cases  we  are 
able  to  combine  the  classes  of  two  sections  but  even  then  we  are 
kept  busy  with  seven  to  nine  classes  each  per  week,  beside  the 
classes  Dr.  Lamme  has  with  all  the  regular  work.     I  am  this  year 
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adding  a  short  course  with  a  limited  amount  of  laboratory  work  in 
beginning  high  school  chemistry  with  the  seniors,  which  is  inter- 
esting but  takes  time  and  attention." 

From  Paris  has  come  a  letter  from  Esther  Ruhl  from  which 
is  taken  this  interesting  word : 

"I  am  on  a  case  now  with  Chicago  people.  Children  have 
grippe,  very  light  attack.  Mrs.  Deutsch  is  a  daughter  of  Julius 
Rosenwald  and  is  very  lovely.  When  I  told  her  I  was  from  Pres- 
byterian she  said  that. was  enough,  for  with  such  a  reputation  and 
staff  I  should  be  proud  to  be  from  there.     Needless  to  say,  I  am." 

In  another  letter  from  Aix-Les-Bains,  France,  she  says : 

"I  went  on  duty  the  26th  of  August  and  have  been  off  six 
days.  All  the  tourists  have  returned  home  and  work  will  not  be  so 
plentiful.  I  register  only  for  nights  in  Paris  as  I  am  taking  French 
lessons.  I  did  relieve  on  days  in  the  hospital  for  a  week  when  they 
were  so  busy  and  had  to  open  another  corridor.  I  thought  it  was 
quite  nice  of  Miss  Kallenback  to  ask  me  to  come  here  when  I  had 
only  been  here  two  weeks  and  she  scarcely  knew  me.  She  said  she 
was  taking  me  on  'faith  and  face.'  I  hope  nothing  ever  comes  up 
to  destroy  that  faith.  I  wouldn't  put  a  blot  on  dear  old  Presbyterian 
for  anything.  It  means  a  lot.  The  longer  I  am  out  the  more  I 
realize  it.  A  good  sound  foundation  never  falls  amiss.  Two  things 
in  my  life  I  am  positive  were  the  right  things  for  me  to  do.  First 
to  take  up  nursing  as  my  profession.  I  love  it.  I  am  miserable 
when  off  duty,  always  content  when  I  am  on,  no  matter  how  crabbed 
a  patient  I  may  have.  I  consider  it  a  part  of  the  business.  Second, 
that  I  choose  Presbyterian  to  take  my  training.  Others  may  be  as 
good,  of  course,  but  Presbyterian  doesn't  need  any  props.  It  stands 
alone,  without  wabbling." 

From  Gayle  Bond: 

"I  had  a  wonderful  six  weeks  in  England  and  Scotland.  Have 
been  in  Paris  now  for  the  past  two  months.  I  am  doing  private 
duty  here  and  go  sight-seeing  between  cases.  The  American  Hos- 
pital in  Paris  is  a  model  institution  in  every  way,  one  of  which  we 
may  be  justly  proud.  I  have  not  visited  any  of  the  French  institu- 
tions but  I  am  told  they  are  very  inferior." 

It  has  been  very  interesting  to  read  these  letters  and  to  realize 
the  range  of  the  interest  of  these  nurses  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  NURSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
By  Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Irons 

Through  the  interest  of  our  Woman's  Board  in  Missionary 
organizations  and  in  the  scholarships  given  to  missionary  nurses  we 
have  carefully  followed  the  work  of  our  graduates  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  the  activities  of  those  who  elected  to  work  in  this  country 
were  not  so  well  known  to  us. 

Miss  Roberts,  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  said 
to  Miss  McMillan :  "I  have  met  your  graduates  in  many  places. 
They  have  a  satisfying  way  of  serving  with  distinction  which  should 
far  outweigh  the  difficulties  you  have  had  to  surmount  in  making 
the  school  and  them  what  they  are." 

This  gives  one  pause,  and  the  question  arises,  Where  and  how 
are  they  serving?  Replies  to  letters  sent  by  Miss  McMillan  in  1927 
to  graduates  scattered  through  the  various  states  show  that  they  are 
enrolled  in  practically  every  type  of  nursing  service. 

The  letters  are  so  interesting  that  did  space  permit  they  should 
be  printed  in  full.  All  are  filled  with  loyalty  to  the  school,  love  for 
Miss  McMillan  and  appreciation  of  the  splendid  instruction  received 
during  training.  That  true  education  creates  the  desire  for  knowl- 
edge seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  many  have  continued 
work  at  Columbia  and  other  universities  or  along  special  lines  in 
public  health  service. 

Carol  Martin,  1906,  a  member  of  the  first  class  to  graduate, 
writes  :  "There  are  at  present  seven  of  us  at  Columbia  University, 
Alma  E.  Foerster,  1910;  Verda  F.  Hickox,  1916;  Jeanette  E.  Pugh, 
1919;  Helen  Munsen,  1922;  Ruth  TeLinde,  1922;  Gertrude  Sturgis, 
1924 ;  Lelin  Townsend,  in  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  inspira- 
tion to  guide  us  in  our  work.  To  any  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
opportunities  offered  at  Columbia  we  send  the  message,  come  and 
try  it,  it  is  a  great  experience." 

Lina  Davis,  igoj:  This  is  my  fourth  year  as  Superintendent 
of  Nurses  at  the  Cottage  Hospital,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  You  will 
be  interested  in  the  privilege  we  enjoy  in  the  use  of  a  mountain 
lodge  called  "Laurel  Spring"  to  which  we  can  send  our  students 
and  graduates  for  week-end  recreation  or  for  vacation  or  conva- 
lescent days." 

Eleanor  Zuppann,  IQO/:  "I  have  for  the  past  seven  months 
been  located  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  superintendent  of  the  Albany 
Guild  for  Public  Health  Nursing.     We  give  bedside  care  to  patients 
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in  their  homes,  and  much  preventive  and  educational  work  is  done 
through   Baby  Welfare,   Pre-school,   Pre-natal,   and  other   clinics." 

Alma  Ham  Scott,  ipo/:  Since  1924  has  held  the  joint- positions 
of  Educational  Director,  Indiana  State  Board  of  Examination  and 
Registration  for  Nurses  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Indiana 
State  Nurses'  Association.  The  first  involves  routine  inspection  of 
thirty-four  accredited  schools  in  Indiana,  assistance  in  solving  prob- 
lems arising  in  these  schools  and  constant  watchfulness  on  every 
hand  in  improving  facilities  for  advancing  nursing  education.  The 
duties  of  the  second  position  are,  increasing  membership  in  the 
State  Association,  disseminating  knowledge  concerning  nursing  by 
literature  and  talks  to  student  nurses,  alumnae  and  District  Associa- 
tions and  supervision  of  affairs  in  the  state  office. 

Esther  Fair  child,  1909,  writes:  I  am  now  attached  as  nurse 
physio-therapist  to  the  Orthopedic  Unit  in  Pennsylvania's  State  De- 
partment of  Welfare.  My  work  is  the  following  up  of  several  state 
aided  clinics  throughout  Pennsylvania.  These  semi-annual  diag- 
nostic clinics  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  Rotary  or  other  service 
clubs  and  the  examinations  are  made  by  the  best  orthopedists  of 
the  state.  The  clinics  are  in  the  sections  far  from  any  other  ortho- 
pedic facilities  and  are  crowded  with  crippled  children  who  would 
otherwise  perhaps  never  be  able  to  get  to  a  specialist.  It  is  my  job 
to  stay  in  the  community  as  long  as  necessary  to  do  the  follow-up 
work." 

Eleanora  Thomson,  1909:  "My  work  is  in  several  divisions  in 
the  Marion  County  Child  Health  Demonstration.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  program  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  which  is  like  the  Rocke- 
feller Fund,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  set  aside  by  a  philanthropic 
family  for  work  for  children.  They  demonstrate  to  a  community 
a  fairly  complete  health  service.  There  are  four  of  these,  each  for 
a  five-year  period,  one  in  Fargo,  N.  D.,  which  completes  its  service 
this  year  (1927),  one  in  Athens,  Georgia,  and  another  in  Ruther- 
ford County,  Tenn.,  which  complete  their  service  next  year  (1928). 
The  Marion  County  (Oregon)  Demonstration  is  the  last  to  be 
developed  and  is  now  (1927)  in  its  third  year. 

A  third  of  my  time  is  given  to  the  University  of  Oregon,  direct- 
ing the  Five- Year  Nursing  Program  which  we  have  begun  to  de- 
velop and  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Course." 

Alice  Morse,  1910,  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Harrisburg  Hos- 
pital, Harrisburg,  Pa.,  writes:  "We  have  a  school  of  90  students 
and  a  hospital  of  225  beds.    The  work  in  the  five  years  I  have  been 
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here  has  been  very  interesting  because  of  the  building  program  and 
expansion  of  the  school." 

Jean  Martin,  ipio,  Assistant  Principal  and  Instructor  in  the 
Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes :  "Although  the  hospital 
is  Jewish  in  origin  it  is  non-sectarian.  The  enrollment  is  about  100 
nurses  and  it  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  the  student  body  is  made 
up  entirely  of  Jewish  nurses." 

Ada  Graham,  ipn,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health  Nursing  in  South  Carolina,  "selects  nurses  for 
official  state  and  county  organizations  and  supervises  their  work, 
administers  the  Federal  Maternity  and  Infancy  Fund  from  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  plans  activities  which  are  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  for  the  betterment  of  the  health  of  mothers 
and  babies,  also  acts  as  Child  Hygiene  Chairman  for  the  State 
Parent-Teacher  Association  and  as  state  May  Day  Chairman." 

Emma  Satcr,  ipn,  is  Director  of  Nurses  at  St.  Luke's  Metho- 
dist Hospital,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  With  her  have  been  Adeline 
Hendricks,  1924,  as  Instructor,  and  Helen  Hendricks,  1922,  in 
charge  of  the  Obstetrical  Department. 

Dolly  Twitchell,  1912,  Resident  Nurse,  Beloit  College,  in  charge 
of  Infirmary,  says,  "Parents  considering  sending  their  daughters 
here  might  be  interested  in  the  close  relationship  of  this  department 
with  the  Physical  Education  Department,  also  the  relationship  of 
this  with  house  directors  and  dean  of  women." 

Estelle  C.  Koch,  1914,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  City 
Hospital  in  Cleveland  and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Nursing  in 
the  City  Hospital  with  an  average  of  950  patients  daily,  says :  "Three 
years  ago  when  we  came  here  we  had  60  students  and  35  affiliates. 
These  35  affiliates  represented  13  schools.  The  beginning  of  this 
semester  we  had  106  students  enrolled  and  153  affiliates  represent- 
ing 25  different  schools.  These  affiliates  come  to  us  for  the 
following  courses :  Medicine,  Surgery,  Pediatrics,  Tuberculosis, 
Contagious  and  Psychiatry." 

Eula  B.  Butzerin,  1914,  Director  of  the  Course  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  writes:  "Public  Health 
Nursing  is  a  special  branch  in  the  profession  of  Nursing  and  as 
such  requires  a  knowledge  of  special  techniques  on  the  part  of  those 
nurses  who  enter  the  field.  More  and  more  are  the  progressive 
Schools  of  Nursing  including  in  their  basic  curriculum,  courses 
which  enlarge  the  Public  Health  point  of  view  of  the  student  nurses 
and  which  help  to  inspire  all  nurses  with  a  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility  for  the  maintenance   and  promotion    of    health    both    for 
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themselves,  the  patients  they  serve,  and  the  homes  and  communities 
in  which  they  live.  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  for  Nurses  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  this  forward  looking  step  and  for  many  years  past 
has  offered  community  contacts  for  the  student  nurses  through  the 
existing  Public  Health  Nursing  Agencies  in  the  city— Dispensary 
service,  Medical  Social  service,  and  Out-Patient  Maternity  service. 
This  has  been  the  preliminary  step  and  definite  post  graduate  work 
is  essential  for  the  nurse  who  elects  the  field  of  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing as  her  chosen  work.  There  are  a  great  many  more  positions 
waiting  to  be  filled  than  there  are  nurses  as  qualified  to  fill  them. 
The  problem  of  the  education  of  the  nurse  for  the  work  and  of  the 
education  of  the  communities  to  their  need  for  health  work  and  for 
qualified  workers  is  very  great.  The  work  offers  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  the  nurse  who  is  vitally  interested  in  human  beings  and 
in  their  problems,  both  health  and  social,  and  it  carries  with  it  a 
spiritual  compensation  that  comes  only  when  we  have  brought  not 
only  definite  relief  and  assistance  to  an  individual,  but  have  also 
taught  that  individual  how  better  to  care  for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  how  to  adjust  more  satisfactorily  to  his  environment.  The 
Public  Health  Nurse  is  primarily  a  teacher,  and  it  is  her  ultimate 
task  to  help  rehabilitate  her  patients  physically,  mentally  and  socially. 
She  sees  the  family  as  a  unit  rather  than  her  patient  as  an  isolated 
individual,  and  she  seeks  to  restore  each  member  of  it  to  his  highest 
possible  level  of  efficiency  and  adjustment.  The  challenge  is  great 
and  the  compensation  of  joy  in  a  service  of  constructive  assistance 
to  mankind  is  far  beyond  our  ability  to  measure." 

Helen  I.  Denne,  1915,  Organizer  of  the  Department  of  Nursing 
and  Director,  School  of  Nursing,  University  of  Wisconsin,  writes : 
"This  school  was  started  in  1924  in  association  with  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
General  Hospital.  We  have  two  courses,  a  five-year  course  where 
students  attend  the  University  for  three  years  at  their  own  expense 
and  are  in  residence  twenty-seven  months,  and  a  three-year  course, 
the  students  paying  their  expenses  at  the  university  for  one  semester 
only  and  are  in  residence  thirty-two  months.  The  College  of  Letters 
and  Science  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  both  grant  B.  S.  degrees 
for  the  five-year  courses.  Our  three-year  students  all  register  in 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science.  We  accept  graduate  students 
in  the  University  Graduate  School  after  they  have  taken  at  tjiis 
University,  our  6  credit  course  in  Physiology — Anatomy,  Bacteri- 
ology, Pathology  and  Hygiene,  and  our  Theory  of  Nursing  I — 2 
credits.     The  graduate  students  remain  in   residence  twenty-seven 
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months,  just  as  the  five-year  students  do.  In  September,  1924,  we 
had  twenty  students  register,  ten  in  the  three-year  course  and  ten 
in  the  five-year  course.  Today,  Feb.,  1927,  we  have  eighty-five 
students  in  all,  twenty-nine  five-year,  fifty-one  three-year,  and  five 
graduate  students. 

Our  students  average  about  six  hours  a  day  in  the  Hospital 
wards.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  graduate  nurses  to  take 
care  of  the  patients  while  our  students  are  attending  lectures  and 
partaking  in  University  activities.  With  this  help  we  do  not  ask 
our  students  to  go  on  night  duty  during  the  college  year  but  give 
them  this  experience  during  the  summer  months. 

Everdean  Harmeling,  ipi8,  during  Public  Health  work  in  a 
church  missionary  school  in  the  Kentucky  Mountains,  wrote  an 
article,  "An  Appeal  for  Real  Public  Health  Service"  (which  we  hope 
to  publish  in  a  future  issue).  The  earnest  appeal  stirred  us  to  seek 
the  information,  in  this  article  and  thus  discover  a  part  of  the 
territory  covered  by  our  graduates. 

Florence  E.  Carlson,  iQip,  school  nurse  in  four  Rockford  public 
schools,  including  the  Junior  High  School,  writes:  "My  duties  are 
many  and  varied — assisting  with  physical  and  dental  examinations, 
periodic  classroom  inspections  during  epidemics,  following  up 
absentees  to  ascertain  cause  of  illness,  making  home  visits  to  explain 
physical  defects  that  are  a  handicap  to  good  health  and  making 
arrangements  and  adjustments  through  various  agencies  for  the 
necessary  care  or  correction,  assisting  in  health  instruction  by  sug- 
gestions to  teachers,  rendering  first  aid  in  emergencies,  and  keeping 
physical  records  of  the  pupils  are  some  examples." 

Irene  R.  Stimson,  1920,  is  College  Nurse  and  Instructor  in 
Home  Nursing,  Rockford  College,  Rockford,  111.,  also  President  of 
the  Illinois  State  Association  of  Graduate  Nurses. 

Jessie  L.  Stevenson,  1921,  supervisor  of  the  Orthopedic  Division 
of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Chicago,  writes :  "There  are 
18  nurses  in  this  department.  We  carry  approximately  1,000 
patients  a  month  for  physio  therapy  treatments  in  their  homes  and 
in  special  schools  for  crippled  children.  The  work  originally  began 
with  the  care  of  Infantile  Paralysis  patients,  following  the  epidemic 
in  1916,  but  has  expanded  to  include  any  orthopedic  condition  which 
may  be  helped  by  exercise,  massage,  or  special  attention  to  posture. 
I  feel  this  field  offers  a  big  opportunity  to  nurses  for  preventive 
work."* 

*Miss  Foley  says  "Miss  Stevenson's  survey  is  constantly  quoted  and  is  being  used   in 
other  cities." 
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Edith  Margaret  Potts,  192 1,  Instructor  in  Pasadena  Hospital 
writes : — "The  preliminary  students  here  have  their  basic  science 
work  at  Pasadena  Junior  College.  I  attend  these  classes  enough 
to  keep  track  of  their  work  and  enable  the  instructors  to  co-ordinate 
with  our  needs  and  teaching.  We  have  several  interesting  affiilia- 
tions  and  special  courses." 

Carolynn  Davis,  1921,  and  Julia  MacNeill,  1921,  both  received 
five  year  pins  from  the  Visiting  Nurses  Association  of  Chicago, 
Julia  MacNeill  was  Supervisor  of  Student  Training  District  in  1927. 

Agnes  Hickman,  1921,  Supervisor  Jewish  Hospital,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. — 'T  know  that  the  training  we  received  stands  out  anywhere 
and  I  want  you  to  know  Miss  McMillan,  that  I  think  of  you  often 
with  a  great  deal  of  love  and  respect." 

Helen  W .  Mnnson,  1922,  has  been  taking  courses  at  Columbia 
and  assisting  with  some  work  and  teaching  in  college. 

Clara  Peterson,  1925,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
writes — "Mr.  Day  came  to  the  hospital  not  long  ago  and  came  in 
to  see  me.  It  was  so  lovely  to  see  him.  He  asked  about  my  work 
and  was  especially  interested  in  the  fact  that  I  am  teaching  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Bill  of  Vocational  Training.  My  salary  is  paid 
by  the  government  and  my  classes  are  all  visited  by  federal  men. 
Mr.  Owen,  our  high  school  principal,  said  probably  we  were  the 
only  city  doing  this  work.  We  go  over  to  the  high  school  for 
chemistry  under  their  instructor.  If  we  want  a  special  instructor 
for  some  subject  one  half  the  salary  is  paid  by  the  government.. 
The  other  hospital  in  Phoenix  is  carrying  out  the  same  plan." 

Grace  M.  Coffman,  1925,  writes  from  Nampa,  Idaho.  "The 
provisions  of  The  Shephard-Towner  Act  under  which  I've  been 
working  are  purely  educational.  Through  clinics,  conferences, 
follow  up  visits  in  the  homes  we  seek  to  impress  upon  the  mother 
the  need  of  pre-natal  care.  We  co-operate  with  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  Mormon  Relief  Societies,  Women's  Clubs,  and  Church 
Aid  Societies.  The  nurse  precedes  the  doctor  and  makes  arrange- 
ments for  the  conference.  Each  child  to  be  examined  is  registered 
and  given  an  appointment.  At  the  clinic  each  child  is  measured, 
weighed,  and  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  doctor. 
Wherever  possible  we  co-operate  with  the  local  doctors  in  having 
them  assist  the  State  Medical  Adviser,  but  there  are  three  counties 
in  the  state  without  a  doctor.  And  many  emergency  cases  have  to 
travel  over  100  miles  to  a  hospital.  After  the  examination  the  nurse 
goes  into  the  home  to  check  on  results  of  the  conference. 
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"I've  never  ceased  to  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  which  you 
made  possible  for  me.  I'm  hoping  to  find  some  capable  girls  whom 
you  will  be  proud  to  have  in  the  school  and  send  them  on." 

After  reading  these  extracts  one  feels  that  many  sections  of 
our  own  country  have  been  represented,  all  types  of  nursing  service 
encountered  and  the  circle  of  influence  of  our  school  is  an  ever 
widening  one.  In  addition  we  have  a  large  number  of  private  duty 
nurses  and  another  group  whose  quiet  work  has  not  been  mentioned, 
those  who  have  married  and  are  building  better  homes  and  are 
fitted  to  exert  a  good  influence  in  health  and  civic  matters  in  their 
communities  because  of  their  three  years  in  our  school. 

While  all  this  work  is  not  being  done  under  direct  church 
auspices  and  cannot  therefore  be  classed  as  missionary  work,  what 
could  be  finer  than  this  individual  effort  of  splendid  Christian  young 
women  to  assist  in  preventing  if  possible  disease  and  defects  in  the 
temple  of  the  soul  or  if  perchance  too  late  for  this  to  use  all 
means  at  their  command  to  remedy  and  alleviate  suffering?  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  glad  that  as  a  Woman's  Board  we  have  through 
Miss  McMillan  been  given  an  opportunity  to  assist  at  times  in 
the  work  of  the  school  and  so  send  the  influence  of  our  hospital 
through  so  much  wider  territory,  and  that  we  are  proud  of  these 
young  women,  our  graduates. 

Miss  Foley  of  The  Chicago  Visiting  Nurse  Association  says : 
"You  may  well  be  proud  of  these  nurses.  Few  things  offer  more 
genuine  satisfaction  than  work  well  done  and  the  Presbyterian 
Nurses  who  are  with  us  certainly  deserve  to  have  the  words  'well 
done'  underscored." 


THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 
By  Edith  Stehle  (1921)   President 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing  was  organized  in  the  year  1906.  It  was  founded  with 
the  purpose,  first,  of  fostering  loyalty  and  good  fellowship  among 
the  alumnae ;  second,  of  furthering  the  interests  and  ideals  of  our 
Alma  Mater  by  the  earnest  encouragement  and  support  of  the 
graduate  group ;  and  third,  of  co-operating  with  other  recognized 
nursing  bodies  pledged  to  forward  and  maintain  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  our  profession. 

To  attain  these  ends,  the  Alumnae  Association  has  put  forth 
its  efforts  in  several  directions.  A  monthly  meeting  is  held  at  the 
Sprague  Home,  and  though  the  avowed  purpose  is  that  of  business, 
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the  social  hour  in  conclusion  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  in  weld- 
ing the  common  band  of  interest  in  our  school. 

The  social  functions  with  which  each  year  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation welcomes  the  graduating  class,  have  as  well  the  desire  of 
engaging  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the  young  alumnae  for  the 
common  cause  of  nursing  and  for  their  school.  At  the  Annual 
open  meeting  held  the  month  before  graduation,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  acquaint  them  with  the  purpose  of  the  Association  by 
outlining  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  and  what  promises 
for  the  future.  The  Annual  Luncheon  for  the  graduating  class 
held  at  Marshall  Field's  has  in  it  more  of  festivity  and  less  of 
obligation.  There  it  is  that  old  member  meets  young  and  friend- 
ship prevails. 

As  an  organization,  the  Association  has  established  and  spon- 
sors several  funds  set  aside  in  the  interest  of  nursing.  The  Endow- 
ment Fund  has  for  its  objective  the  financial  independence  of  the 
school  which  will  make  possible  realization  of  truer  educational 
ideals  in  nursing.  Each  year  certain  activities  are  planned  and 
carried  through  by  members  of  the  alumnae  to  increase  this  fund. 
The  Annual  Bazaar  held  on  the  day  after  Homecoming  is  probably 
the  most  important  source  of  income.  The  articles  offered  for  sale 
are  principally  contributions  of  alumnae  here  and  elsewhere.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  and  wives  of  the  attending 
staff  have  given  unstinted  assistance.  From  a  small  family  affair 
held  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Hospital,  this  enterprise  has  increased  to 
proportions  which  warrant  holding  it  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel  where 
for  the  past  two  years  it  has  attracted  a  growing  interest  outside 
the  professional  group. 

Because  this  Bazaar  owes  its  first  inspiration  to  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  the  Gladys  Foster  or  Free  Ward  Night  Nurse, 
each  year  a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  is  set  aside  to  increase  this 
fund  which  makes  possible  the  special  care  at  night  of  the  very 
sick  in  the  wards. 

Another  means  the  Association  has  taken  of  contributing  to  the 
Endowment  is  the  Spring  Rummage  Sale  which  draws  its  stock 
from  anyone  interested  and  sells  to  the  needy  of  the  West  side. 
It  would  seem  that  mutual  benefit  is  derived  from  it. 

Another  enterprise  supported  by  the  Alumnae  Association  and 
from  which  only  its  members  derive  benefit  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mary  Byrne  Memorial  endowed  room  in  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital.  By  payment  of  a  nominal  sum  any  member  of  the 
Association  may  use  the  endowed  room  in  case  of  illness  by  meeting 
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certain  conditions  and  by  making  application  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  alumnae. 

The  Association  has  not  confined  its  activities  within  the 
home  group.  Each  year  it  contributes  $100  toward  the  support 
of  the  Central  Council  for  Nursing  Education,  a  body  devoted  to 
bringing  before  the  public — both  of  potential  nurses  and  patients — 
the  educational  possibilities  and  future  of  nursing  as  a  profession 
to  follow  and  the  ideals  of  nursing  as  a  profession  which  serves. 

Endorsement  of  the  courses  in  nursing  offered  the  past  two 
years  during  the  summer  quarter  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
been  expressed  in  the  scholarship  offered  to  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. In  1925,  one  was  provided ;  in  1926,  two ;  in  1927,  provision 
has  been  made  for  one.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  addition 
to  those  who  have  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  scholarships, 
numbers  of  others,  caught  by  the  enthusiasm,  have  enrolled  each 
year  at  their  own  expense. 

Not  a  few  among  our  alumnae  have  in  the  past  by  their 
individual  efforts  reflected  credit  on  us  and  helped  to  move  nursing 
a  little  farther  towards  its  goal.  Each  year  this  list  becomes  larger, 
so  that  by  organized  and  individual  effort  the  Alumnae  Association 
has  grown  and  is  making  its  contribution  to  its  school  and  to  the 
nursing  profession  as  a  whole. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

By  Dorothy  Rogers,    1921,  Assistant   Director,   Washington 
University  School  of  Nursing,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  university  school  presents  an  interesting  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing type  of  nursing  education.  In  the  twenty-seven  universities 
where  such  connection  has  been  made,  as  many  different  types  of 
administration  unite  the  hospitals,  medical  schools,  and  academic 
portions  of  the  institution.  But  through  them  all  run  certain  deter- 
minate characteristics.  Entrance  is  based  on  preparation  equal  to 
that  required  in  any  department  of  the  university.  All  offer  a 
combined  course,  usually  carrying  three  years  of  college  work 
and  two  years  of  hospital  study,  leading  to  a  diploma  in  nursing 
and  an  academic  degree.  In  each  curriculum  there  is  also  the 
usual  three  year  course  that  brings  the  diploma  and  eligibility  to 
state  registration  examinations  upon  its  completion.  Matriculation 
in  both  courses  must  be  effected  through  the  university ;  the  head 
of  the  School  of  Nursing  is  a  recognized  member  of  the  university 
faculty  and  the  preparation  of  her  staff  is  thorough  and  of  highest 
professional  quality.    Financial  maintenance  varies  writh  the  financial 
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control  of  universities.  Sometimes  it  is  a  legislative  appropriation 
as  in  our  state  university,  sometimes  a  separate  endowment  as  with 
Yale  and  Western  Reserve  schools ;  more  often  it  is  an  appropria- 
tion of  funds  from  the  university. 

The  privileges  of  all  departments  of  the  university  are  extended 
to  the  students  of  both  the  three  and  five  year  programs,  but  the 
education  of  the  student  nurse,  whether  in  classroom,  laboratory, 
ward,  or  lecture  hall,  must  be  of  sufficient  quality  to  warrant  univer- 
sity rating  among  the  other  professional  schools.  An  interesting 
addition  and  incentive  to  a  high  type  of  work  among  the  student 
body  has  been  achieved  through  the  establishment  of  the  honorary 
fraternity,  Sigma  Theta  Tau,  in  the  two  schools  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity and  Washington  University.  Membership  in  this  organization 
is  based  upon  high  averages  in  theory,  practice  and  development  of 
professional  personality;  eligibility  is  given  such  recognition  and 
esteem  as  would  be  accorded  to  those  eligible  for  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
A  O  A,  or  Order  of  the  Coif  in  other  fields. 

Much  is  to  be  gained  and  little  is  be  hazarded  with  the 
development  of  these  schools.  Universities  provide  superior  educa- 
tional opportunities  eagerly  sought  by  all  types  of  professional 
schools  and,  since  the  modern  nurse  is  a  public  servant  com- 
missioned to  conserve  human  resources,  it  behooves  her  to  serve  her 
public  well  with  the  best  preparation  possible.  By  university  con- 
nection the  curriculum  is  made  more  flexible  and  capable  of  expan- 
sion and,  at  the  same  time,  the  hospital  is  relieved  of  the  chief  part 
of  her  theoretical  education.  The  university  is  thus  able  to  come 
into  closer  contact  with  the  world  outside  its  academic  halls  and 
many  young  women  who  are  unable  to  secure  college  education  in 
any  other  way,  thus  enabled  to  do  so.  The  university  school  is 
no  idle  fancy  doomed  to  early  discard,  but  its  history  is  still  too 
brief  to  fully  recognize  the  overwhelming  influence  these  graduates 
will  bring  upon  the  profession  as  a  whole.  Certainly  they  will 
fill  a  long  recognized  lack  as  a  source  of  teachers,  administrators, 
and  leaders  in  all  branches  of  our  work. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

By  Florence  H.  Falls,   (1914),  Social  Service  Department 
Presbyterian   Hospital 

The  purpose  of  medical  Social  Service  is  not  to  investigate 
financial  status  of  patients  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  hospital 
against  fraud ;  nor  is  it  to  give  medical  or  financial  relief.  There 
may  be  occasions  when  these  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  but 
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they  are  no  more  the  real  job  of  the  medical  Social  Service  worker 
than  cleaning  a  medicine  case  is  the  real  job  of  a  nurse.  Nor  is 
bedside  nursing  a  social  worker's  job. 

The  Social  Service  Department  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
hospital  with  a  definite  function  to  perform.  The  relationship  to 
the  whole  is  similar  to  that  of  the  laboratory  or  X-Ray  Departments. 
The  job  of  the  hospital  needs  to  be  considered  as  a  whole  before 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  proper  perspective  of  the  particular  niche  in 
that  structure  occupied  by  the  Social  Service  Department.  As  the 
social  worker  sees  it,  the  job  of  the  hospital  is  to  return  people, 
incapacitated  by  disease  or  injury,  to  the  community  as  completely 
rehabilitated  as  possible. 

The  futility  of  spending  time,  effort  and  money  to  cure  a 
disease  produced  by  given  conditions  and  then  returning  the  patient 
to  those  unmodified  conditions  is  evident,  as  is  also  the  futility 
of  prescribing  a  treatment  that  cannot  possibly  be  carried  out  either 
because  of  the  life  situation  of  the  patient,  or  because  of  his  inability 
to  comprehend  the  directions.  It  is  also  evident  that  an  understand- 
ing of  the  patient's  background  may  be  helpful  to  the  doctor  in 
making  a  diagnosis  and  plan  of  treatment.  The  work  of  the 
hospital  social  worker  then  is  to  assist  the  doctor  by  gathering  such 
data  as  may  be  helpful  to  him  and  cooperating  with  him  in  a 
program  of  education  and  social  adjustments  to  make  his  plan  of 
treatment  possible  and  as  effective  as  may  be. 

To  help  in  making  the  adjustments  there  are  community 
resources  available  such  as  clinics,  convalescent  homes,  visiting 
nurses,  infant  welfare,  financial  relief,  temporary  shelter,  child 
caring  agencies,  the  courts,  etc.  Their  number  is  almost  legion. 
Because  of  the  reticence  of  many  of  the  patients  and  the  pressure 
of  work,  it  is  not  always  possible  for  the  doctor  to  discover  these 
needs,  though  he  may  realize  there  is  something  troublesome  in  the 
background.  It  frequently  takes  careful  building  up  of  confidence 
and  several  visits  to  the  patient's  home  before  it  is  possible  to  get 
at  these  things.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  a  patient's 
response  in  a  hospital  examining  room  or  an  office  and  in  their  own 
home,  surrounded  by  familiar  things,  unhurried  and  unconfused  by 
strange  surroundings  and  the  coming  and  going  of  other  people. 

We  have  most  to  offer  in  those  cases  whose  origin  is  somewhat 
obscure  or  conditioned  by  social  factors,  and  to  those  who  need 
education  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  treatment,  or  social  adjustments 
either  while  they  are  in  the  hospital  or  at  other  times.  The  mother 
whose  ignorance  may  be  responsible  for  her  child's  condition  can 
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be  taught,  the  man  who  needs  to  go  to  a  tuberculosis  hospital  while 
he  is  distracted  trying  to  earn  enough  to  keep  his  family  from 
starvation,  can  be  reassured  that  they  will  not  suffer,  the  mother 
who  has  been  advised  to  go  into  a  hospital  can  be  helped  to  find 
a  place  for  her  children  while  she  is  away.  For  the  child  recover- 
ing from  chorea,  who  is  no  longer  in  need  of  hospital  care,  but  who 
would  not  do  well  in  a  crowded  home  amid  noise  and  confusion, 
convalescent  care  can  be  arranged. 

There  is  not  much  use  in  giving  a  prescription  to  one  who 
has  no  money  unless  a  way  to  have  it  filled  is  provided  as  well. 
Patients  suffering  from  heart  disease,  goitre,  tubercular  joints, 
malnourished  children  and  many  others  are  in  need  of  directions 
after  they  leave  the  hospital  if  they  are  to  be  returned  to  their 
maximum  efficiency.  These  together  with  the  Prenatal  and  Post- 
natal care  and  the  guiding  of  mothers  to  Infant  Welfare  Clinics, 
are  all  means  of  making  more  permanent  the  benefit  of  the  hospital 
care  to  the  individual  and  of  increasing  the  contribution  of  the 
hospital  to  the  community.     This  is  our  job. 


LORD,  TAKE  AWAY  PAIN! 

The  cry  of  man's  anguish  went  up  unto  God, 

"Lord,  take  away  pain! 
The  shadow  that  darkens  the  world  Thou  hast  made ; 

The  close-coiling  chain 
That  strangles  the  heart ;  the  burden  that  weighs 

On  the  wings  that  would  soar — 
Lord,  take  away  pain  from  the  world  Thou  has  made, 

That  it  love  Thee  the  more !" 

Then  answered  the  Lord  the  cry  of  His  world: 

"Shall  I  take  away  pain; 
And  with  it  the  power  of  the  soul  to  endure, 

Made  strong  by  the  strain? 
Shall  I  take  away  pity  that  knits  heart  to  heart, 

And   sacrifice   high? 

Will  ye   lose  all  your  heroes  that  lift   from  the  fire 

White  brows  to  the  sky? 
Shall  I  take  away  love,  that  redeems  with  price, 

And  smiles  at  its  loss? 
Can  ye  spare  your  lives  that  would  climb  unto  mine 
The  Christ  on  His  cross? 
From  Dr.  Stone's  address  to  graduating  class. 
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THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

OF  NURSING  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 

OF  CHICAGO 

DO  YOU  REMEMBER  THE  EVENTS   OF  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  AGO? 

Do  you  recall  the  time  when  the  Wright  brothers  made  their  first  success- 
ful aeroplane  flight?  When  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Iroquois  Theater  in 
Chicago  occurred?  When  the  Alaska  boundary  treaty  was  ratified  and  the 
United  States-Philippine  Islands  cable  was  completed? 

That  was  in  1903 — only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Three  years  earlier  had  occurred  the  Boxer  Insurrection  in  China  and 
the  Galveston  flood. 

Two  years  earlier  Queen  Victoria  had  died ;  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration had  been  organized ;  General  Funston  had  captured  Aguinaldo ;  Jack- 
sonville had  been  razed  by  fire ;  President  McKinley  had  been  assassinated ; 
and  Marconi  had  signalled  the  letter  "S"  across  the  Atlantic. 

Only  a  year  before  the  Cuban  Republic  had  been  inaugurated  and  the  first 
International  Arbitration  Court  had  been  opened  at  The  Hague. 

Things  of  great  importance  were  happening  in  those  days  a  quarter  century 
ago.  Great  institutions  were  being  born.  Great  ideas  were  being  created. 
The  modern  era  of  scientific  and  commercial  progress  was  beginning. 

All  this  is  very  interesting  but  we  should  like  to  go  further  and 
mention  the  special  institution  which  is  most  important  to  us — ■ 
namely  our  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  for  Nurses  which  was 
born  just  25  years  ago  yesterday,  April  1st  1903.  I  can  remember 
how  excited  and  thrilled  Mrs.  Hamill,  the  President  of  our 
Woman's  Auxiliary  Board,  Mrs.  Matteson,  the  first  Chairman  of  the 
Nurses  Home  Committee,  my  mother,  a  charter  member  and  Vice- 
Chairman  and  the  other  officers  and  members  were  at  that  time. 
With  this  excerpt  from  a  pamphlet  Miss  Helen  Drake  commenced 
her  report  and  continued — 

Sunday,  March  25th 

Baccalaureate  Service 

The  gala  week  in  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  School  was  opened  by  the  baccalaureate  service  Sunday 
evening  March  25th.  This  was  held  at  St.  Paul's  Student  Church, 
and  the  sermon,  very  appropriately,  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Seymour  Brown  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Church 
Extension.  The  Rev.  Alvyn  Ross  Hickman,  pastor  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church,  assisted  in  the  services.  Many  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  graduating  class  attended. 
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Monday,  March  26th 
Florence  Nightingale  Concert 

The  celebrations  of  this  past  Anniversary  week  have  been  most 
interesting  in  their  crowding  memories  and  present  day  souvenirs, 
beginning  with  the  Complimentary  Concert  on  Monday  night  which 
was  a  brilliant  success  in  every  respect  except  the  weather.  It  is 
a  thrilling  experience  to  hire  a  large  hall  and  give  away  hundreds 
of  tickets  to  astonished  friends.  Had  that  belated  blizzard  only 
waited  one  more  day  every  seat  in  Orchestra  Hall  would  have  been 
occupied.  As  it  was  we  deeply  appreciate  the  great  effort  made 
by  those  who  came — and  they  in  turn  greatly  enjoyed  the  splendid 
program  of  which  the  musical  critics  gave  us  such  fine  notices  the 
next  day.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  large  groups  of  student  nurses 
from  other  schools  present  as  guests.  The  Florence  Nightingale 
Chorus  of  nearly  ninety  fresh  young  voices  sang  with  much  sweet- 
ness and  precision.  Their  spick  and  span  nurses'  uniforms  made 
a  unique  note  on  the  stage  of  Orchestra  Hall.  Madame  Claire  Dux 
gave  us  her  glorious  voice  most  generously  in  two  groups  of  lovely 
songs  and  her  charming  graciousness  in  singing  a  special  encore 
directly  to  the  nurses  touched  all  our  hearts.  Mr.  Tomford  Harris 
gave  a  very  delightful  variety  to  the  program  in  his  piano  numbers. 

Being  unable  to  attend  the  Home  Coming  and  the  Alumnae 
Luncheon  others  must  report   for  those  days. 

Tuesday,  March  27th 
Home  Coming 

The  annual  Home  Coming  was  held  at  Sprague  Home  on 
Tuesday,  March  27th.  We  all  look  forward  to  Home  Coming 
and  the  return  of  so  many  of  our  family  with  their  children. 

The  Home  was  gay  and  festive  with  bright  spring  flowers. 
In  the  reception  room,  the  silver  presented  for  the  twenty-fifth 
birthday  was  arranged  on  two  tables.  The  first  held  a  beautiful 
tray  fittingly  inscribed,  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Haskell.  The  coffee  urn 
gracing   this   tray   was   only   one   of   the   gifts    from    Miss   Drake. 

Others  were  the  tea  caddie,  the  sugar  bowl,  the  candle  sticks 
in  rose  design  and  of  her  gifts  possibly  most  fascinating  to  the 
nurses,  the  sterling  silver  cake  plate.  This  was  engraved  in  the 
center  with  a  perfect  replica  of  the  school  pin,  the  date  1903  above 
and  1928  below.  At  one  end  of  the  table  was  the  tea  kettle  given 
by  Mrs.  Warner.  The  olive  dish  at  the  side  was  a  gift  from  the 
Occupational  Department.  The  centerpiece  of  this  table  was  a 
lovely  silver  basket  filled  with  spring  flowers. 
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The  second  tea  table  was  arranged  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Alumnae  with  silver  purchased  with  money  contributed  by  the 
graduates  of  the  school.  Covering  this  table  was  a  green  and  white 
table  cloth,  and  in  the  center  a  low,  silver  bowl  from  the  members 
of  the  1928  graduating  class.  This  was  filled  with  orchid  tulips. 
The  silver  candle  sticks  held  orchid  tapers  to  match.  The  silver, 
including  coffee  urns,  sandwich  trays,  serving  trays,  sugar  and 
creamers,  sugar  tongs,  coffee  pouring  pot,  is  too  numerous  to 
mention  and  adequately  describe.  One  olive  dish  from  the  Gradu- 
ates in  Hawaii,  candle  holders  and  orchid  candles  from  Minneapolis, 
a  colored  glass  plate  from  New  York,  and  a  silver  dish  and  spoon 
from  southern  Illinois  deserve  especial  mention. 

At  noon,  Miss  McMillan,  Miss  Aylward  and  Miss  Russell 
served  luncheon  to  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Hospital,  Heads  of 
Departments  and  guests. 

The  guests  arrived  about  three  o'clock  for  tea.  We  were  all  so 
happy  in  realizing  our  dreams  that  it  scarcely  seemed  true.  Miss 
Giller,  President  of  the  Alumnae,  had  the  honor  of  presenting  Miss 
McMillan  with  a  lovely  platinum  and  diamond  pin  from  the  gradu- 
ates in  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  the  twenty-five  years 
she  has  given  to  the  school.  Miss  McMillan  acknowledged  it  in  her 
own  charming  way.  Tea,  sandwiches  and  cake  such  as  only  Miss 
Aylward  can  provide  were  served.  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Miss  Giller 
poured  at  the  Alumnae  table.  Miss  McMillan  and  Miss  Russell 
presided  at  the  second  table.  Most  attractive  music  provided  by  a 
three-piece  orchestra  added  not  a  little  to  everybody's  pleasure. 
Many  friends  and  graduates  departed  expressing  their  best  wishes 
and  proclaiming  a  very  lovely  tea. 

Dinner  was  served  to  the  guests  who  remained  and  those  who 
arrived  later.  The  evening  was  spent  with  amusing  entertainment, 
dancing  and  reunion  of  old  friends. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  Homecoming  was  undoubtedly 
our  most  successful  and  as  Miss  McMillan  remarked  in  the  after- 
noon, "Now  we  will  just  begin  again  and  call  next  year  the  first 
of  the  coming  twenty-five  years." 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  28 
The  Alumnae  Luncheon 


A  very  attractive  and  suitable  setting  for  the  Alumnae  Luncheon 
held  Wednesday  afternoon,  March  28,  was  the  Red  Lacquer  Room, 
at  the  Palmer  House.  This  large  and  spacious  room,  with  its  hos- 
pitable air  made  every  guest  feel  a  welcome  and  happiness  at  being 
among  her  old  friends  and  classmates  again.     One  hundred  eighty- 
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eight  members,  some  of  them  out  of  town,  and  out  of  the  state,  were 
present  to  enjoy  the  delightful,  well  appointed  four  course 
luncheon,  after  which  Miss  Augusta  Giller,  our  President,  gave  the 
welcoming  address.  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  president  of  the  Senior 
A  class,  and  Miss  Steingraber,  President  of  the  Senior  B  class, 
each  spoke  a  word  of  greeting  and  appreciation  to  the  Alumnae,  in 
behalf  of  their  classmates. 

Next  our  good  friend,  Mrs.  David  W.  Graham,  gave  an  inspir- 
ing talk  followed  by  a  most  gracious  speech  from  our  beloved  Miss 
McMillan. 

As  we  left,  to  wend  our  ways  homeward,  many  expressed  the 
wish  that  the  luncheon,  clue  to  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  that  it 
brought,  might  be  an  affair  occurring  more  often  than  annually. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  29 
Graduating  Exercises 


Continuing  her  report,  Miss  Drake  says : 

The  graduation  exercises  on  Thursday  afternoon  were  better 
than  ever  before.  Seldom  have  so  many  lovely  girls  been  assembled 
as  marched  into  the  crowded  room ;  twenty-four  of  the  chorus 
leading  in  a  beautiful  Processional  Hymn  followed  by  sixty-seven 
graduates  all  immaculate  in  their  crisp  uniforms. 

The  invocation  was  given  by  Rev.  Charles  Donaldson,  Chaplain 
of  Cook  County  Hospital.  Two  songs  were  sung  by  a  group  of  the 
Florence  Nightingale  chorus  lead  by  Mr.  Birch.  Mr.  John  W. 
Scott,  Vice-President  of  the  Men's  Board  of  the  Hospital,  presided. 

The  address  to  the  graduating  class,  given  by  Dr.  John  Timothy 
Stone,  was  an  inspiring  talk  on  the  three  points  which  are  so  vital 
in  the  calling  of  nursing,  "Poise,  Contentment  and  Vision." 

Poise  which  is  so  strong  a  reserve  force,  a  force  enabling 
a  nurse  to  meet  the  many  emergencies  which  confront  her  and  con- 
trol situations  with  wisdom  and  strength.  Next  contentment,  an 
attainment  rather  than  a  gift.  Contentment  need  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  ambition  but  may  enable  a  nurse  to  follow  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  admonition  to  "Do  the  best  you  can  where  you  are  with 
what  you  have."  Contentment  means  adjustment  and  the  ability  to 
adjust  is  an  attribute  of  a  well  poised  life.  It  also  implies  a  thought- 
ful relationship  to  others. 

Finally  Dr.  Stone  referred  to  Vision  as  the  triumphant  gift  of 
the  soul.  Vision  sees  beyond  present  suffering  and  distress.  It 
reaches  out  in  sympathy  and  tender  understanding  to  serve  at  the 
moment  and  plan  for  future.     With  such  a  spirit  there  is  no  limit 
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to  the  expanse  of  the  soul's  vision  and  one  may  dwell  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  earth  and  behold  and  give  that  which  is  best. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  giving  the  well-earned  diplomas  to  the  large  class 
as  they  were  presented  to  him  by  Miss  McMillan,  congratulated  the 
young  women  on  their  successful  achievement  and  the  happiness 
which  comes  through  service.  Mr.  Douglass,  the  only  Secretary  the 
Men's  Board  has  ever  had,  read  a  beautiful  letter  of  appreciation 
from  that  Board  to  Miss  McMillan,  the  only  Superintendent  of  our 
Training  School.  Mrs.  Childs,  President  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
Board  for  the  first  time  used  her  privilege  of  presenting  the  pins 
with  well  chosen  words  of  good  cheer. 

After  another  group  of  songs  by  the  chorus  everyone  present 
adjourned  to  the  dining-room  where  a  delicious  tea  was  served.  The 
room  was  gay  with  baskets  and  bowls  of  lovely  flowers  and  it  was 
a  delightful  opportunity  for  everyone  to  see  in  use  the  collection 
of  silver  presented  to  the  School  by  former  graduates,  the  Class  of 
1928,  and  members  of  the  Woman's  Board.  The  members  of  the 
graduating  class  were  given,  as  is  customary,  a  special  dinner  on  the 
roof  and  in  the  evening  with  their  friends,  were  entertained  by 
music  and  a  dance  in  the  Assembly  Room. 

During  all  this  joyful  celebration  we  have  not  forgotten  those 
to  whom  we  owe  the  great  success  of  our  Training  School  during 
the  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence.  I  wonder  if  there  is  another 
such  school  which  has  had  only  the  one  Superintendent,  with  her 
faithful  Assistant  Dean  and  House  Mother  for  so  many  years.  A 
friend  told  me  last  week  of  hearing  Dr.  Fosdick  preach  over  the 
radio  a  wonderful  sermon  in  which  he  referred  to  the  time  when 
the  word  nurse  stood  for  an  older,  rather  inefficient  woman.  Then 
came  Florence  Nightingale  who  raised  the  standard  by  "Making  the 
most  of  her  best."  That  is  what  Miss  McMillan,  Miss  Russell  and 
Miss  Aylward  have  each  done  until  now  our  Training  School  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list  in  Chicago,  the  highest  standard — as  Miss 
Harriet  Fulmer  told  us  at  the  Graduating  Exercises.  Miss  Fulmer 
founded  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association  thirty-eight  years  ago  and 
is  herself  a  graduate  of  St.  Luke's.  Surely  hers  was  a  wonderful 
tribute  to  our  School  and  a  tribute  well  deserved. 

The  Woman's  Board  is  proud  to  honor  these  three  faithful  ones 
and  it  is  my  privilege  to  ask  Miss  McMillan,  Miss  Russell  and  Miss 
Aylward  to  please  step  forward  and  each  receive  a  token  of  loving 
appreciation  from  the  Board.  We  trust  these  may  always  be  to  them 
reminders  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  we  hold  them. 
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THE  BIRTHDAY  CAKE  AND 
CANDY  NURSES 


V 
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MONDAY,  APRIL  2 
The  Birthday  Party 

The  annual  birthday  party  of  the  School  has  always  been  a 
looked- forward-to  event  and  this  year  was  no  exception.  It  brought 
our  "gala"  week  to  a  very  appropriate  close.  A  huge  birthday  cake 
very  artistically  decorated  with  yellow  roses,  25  candles  and  the 
school  pin  occupied  the  place  of  prominence  on  the  table  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  The  cake  was  the  gift  of  our  kind  friend, 
Miss  Drake,  as  was  the  handsome  table  on  which  the  cake  was 
placed  and  the  silver  knife  presented  to  Miss  McMillan  to  use 
cutting  the  cake.  Around  the  cake  were  standing  four  candy  nurses, 
perfect  replicas  of  our  girls  in  uniform.  The  little  pedestals  on 
which  they  stood  held  candy. 

The  party  opened  by  a  promenade  of  "old-fashioned"  girls, 
which  created  much  sensation  and  amusement  among  the  guests 
assembled. 

The  graduate  staff  got  much  enjoyment  out  of  donning  the 
old,  gored,  short-waisted  uniforms  and  dresses  with  tight  bodices 
and  leg  of  mutton  sleeves,  the  skirts  of  which  all  dragged  on  the 
floor  in  a  most  unhygienic  manner.  The  Junior  B's  then  put  on  a 
very  original  and  clever  song  pantomine,  which  was  also  enjoyed 
very  much.  Dancing  followed  and  everyone  said  it  was  the  "best 
birthday  party  ever." 


STATEMENT  FROM  PROGRAM  OF  FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE  CONCERT 

The  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  organized  in  1903,  has  graduated  on  towards  one 
thousand  nurses. 

To  prepare  and  graduate  these  nurses  has  meant  great  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  money.  No  school  can  be  maintained  without  proper 
financial  backing,  and  preparation  for  the  important  work  of  nursing 
is  no  exception  in  educational  endeavor. 

There  is,  also,  always  a  group  of  most  worthy  young  women 
who,  if  given  the  opportunity,  will  render  valuable  nursing  service, 
but  who  without  assistance  of  scholarships  or  other  monetary  aid 
are  unable  to  enter  the  school. 

To  take  care  of  this  group  as  well  as  to  maintain  and  further 
develop  the  school  an  Endowment  Fund  has  been  established.  The 
goal  is  one  million  dollars,  of  which  twenty-one  thousand  has 
already  been  raised  through  the  efforts  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
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and  the  student  body.  The  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  of  the  hos- 
pital has  recently  pledged  itself  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  hoped  the  public  will  show  its  appreciation  of  the  necessity 
of  such  education  as  a  safeguard  to  community  health  by  contribut- 
ing in  either  large  or  small  amounts  to  this  Endowment  Fund. 

Contributions  should  be  made  out  to  the  School  of  Nursing 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  sent  to  the  School,  care  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Bequests  in  wills  may  use  the  same  form  as  bequests  for  the 
Hospital,  designating  for  the  School  of  Nursing. 

FREE  BEDS  AND  MEMBERS 

A  donation  of  $50,000  entitles  the  donor  to  name  a  twelve-bed 
ward,  which  shall  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the  donor,  or 
any  other  individual  he  wishes. 

A  donation  of  $20,000  carries  the  same  privilege  for  a  four  or 
six  bed  ward. 

A  donation  of  $10,000  entitles  the  donor  to  designate  a  room  in 
the  Pri\ate  Pavilion  which  shall  be  named  as  desired  by  the  donor 
and  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial. 

A  donation  of  $7,500  designates  a  bed  in  perpetuity. 

A  donation  of  $5,000  designates  a  bed  during  one  life. 

A  donation  of  $5,000  designates  a  bed  in  the  Children's  Ward 
in  perpetuity. 

A  donation  of  $300  annually  designates  a  free  bed  in  the  gen- 
eral wards. 

A  donation  of  $100  or  more  constitutes  the  donor  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  institution. 

A  yearly  donation  of  $10  constitutes  an  annual  member. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the 

sum    of y% Dollars, 

to  be  applied  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  hospital,  under  the 
direction  of  the  managers  thereof. 

FORM  OF  DEVISE 

I  give  and  devise  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  all  that, 
etc.  [describe  the  property],  to  be  had  and  holden  to  the  said  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  their  successors 
and  assigns,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  hospital. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 
Alumnae  Reception 

On  the  sixth  of  March  at  three  o'clock  the  Alumnae  Association 
held  open  house  for  the  graduating  class  of  this  year  in  the  Recep- 
tion Room  of  the  Sprague  Home.  A  description  of  the  various 
nursing  organizations  given  by  Miss  Baldwin  was  followed  by  a 
history  of  our  three  endowment  funds.  Miss  Greek  told  of  the 
Alumnae  plans  for  the  twenty-fifth  birthday  of  the  school.  Mrs. 
Morf,  secretary  of  the  local  Red  Cross  Nursing  Committee,  gave 
an  enlightening  story  of  the  Red  Cross  and  its  activities. 

Later  came  delightful  refreshments  accompanied  by  a  beautiful 
instrumental  trio. 

All  were  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Drake  as  one  of  the  guests  and 
the  Washington,  D.  C,  nurse  whom  she  brought  with  her. 

Senior  Tea 

On  Tuesday,  March  20,  the  Class  of  Senior  B  were  guests  at 
a  tea  given  by  the  Class  of  Junior  B  in  the  Wedgewood  Room 
at  Marshall  Field's. 

Miss  McMillan  wearing  a  gorgeous  corsage  of  sweet  peas,  and 
Miss  Russell  a  lovely  corsage  of  violets  were  in  attendance  with  the 
other  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  tables  were  prettily  decorated  with  colorful  spring  flowers 
and  a  delicious  tea  was  served  after  which  appropriate  speeches 
were  made  by  Miss  McMillan  and  Miss  Purdum,  the  President 
of  the  Class  of  Junior  B. 

Throughout  "the  tea  the  guests  were  favored  by  a  number  of 
piano  selections  played  by  Miss  Morgan. 

Theatre  Party 

The  Junior  A  Class  entertained  the  Senior  A  Class  Thursday 
afternoon,  March  22,  1928,  with  a  theatre  party  at  the  Erlanger 
Theatre,  where  Cecil  DeMille's  beautiful  and  inspiring  production 
"King  of  Kings"  was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon was  spent  with  tea  at  the  Nurses'  Club,  where  Miss  McMillan 
explained  some  of  the  purposes  and  advantages  of  the  Club.  It  was 
a  delightful  afternoon  for  both  guests  and  hostesses. 

The  Alumnae  and  the  Birthday  Committee  thank  the  g-raduates 
who  so  generously  contributed  to  make  our  twenty-fifth  birthday 
the  success  it  was.  The  amount  contributed  was  over  $700.00.  The 
silver  purchased  and  gifts  received  are  beautiful  and  very  much 
appreciated. 
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MARRIAGES 

Miss  Julia  Fay  Rogers,  1917,  to  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Norris,  January 
2,  1928,  in  El  Paso,  Texas.     At  home,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Miss  Aimee  Bigelow,  1920,  to  Dr.  Joseph  Jensen,  February  22, 
1928,  at  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania. 


BIRTHS 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Lyle  Spencer,  Helen  McNaughton, 
1918,  a  son,  Judson,  on  September  27,  1927. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Sommers,  Grace  Miller,  1923,  a  son, 
James  Harries,  on  January  6,  1928. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Small,  Laura  Skinner,  1925,  a  son, 
Robert  Edwin,  March  1,  1928. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  M.  Nisbet,  Lois  Mangus,  1923,  a 
daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  on  March  17,  1928. 


OTHERS 

"Lord,  help   me  live   from  day  to  day 
In  such  a  self-forgetful  way, 
That  even  when  I  kneel  to  pray 
My  prayer  shall  be  for  others. 

Help  me  in  all  the  work  I  do, 
To  ever  be  sincere  and  true 
And  know  that  all  I  do  for  You 
Must  needs  be  done  for  others. 

Let  'self  be  crucified  and  slain, 
And  buried  deep  and  all  in  vain 
May  efforts  be  to  rise  again 
Unless  to  live  for  others. 

And  when  my  work  on  earth  is  done, 
And  my  new  work  in  Heaven  begun, 
May  I  forget  the  crown  I've  won 
While  thinking  still  of  others. 

Others,  Lord,  yes,   others, 
Let  this  my  motto  be, 
Help  me  to  live  for  others 
That  I  may  live  like  Thee." 
From  Dr.  Stone's  address  to  Graduating  Class. 
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Publicity  for  hospitals  and  the  education  of  the  public's  atti- 
tude toward  prevention  of  infection  are  vital  factors  in  keeping  up 
the  health  rate  both  in  the  country  and  city.  They  are  both  prob- 
lems. The  card  used  as  a  frontispiece  is  one  which  Mr.  Bacon  has 
had  engraved  in  different  colors  and  is  slipping  them  into  letters 
leaving  his  office.  Just  one  reading  of  that  card  gives  two  definite 
and  important  facts  concerning  this  hospital.  But  there  will  prob- 
ably be  more  than  one  reading,  for  the  cards  are  so  attractive  they 
are  apt  to  be  propped  up  on  a  desk. 

Excerpts  from  the  discussions  of  publicity  for  hospitals  at 
the  convention  of  the  American  Hospital  Association  will  be  found 
in  this  Bulletin  and  the  article  by  W.  C.  Sieker  is  an  interesting 
example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  education  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communicable  diseases. 


CONVENTION   OF   THE    AMERICAN    HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION— SAN  FRANCISCO,  AUGUST,  1928 

With  the  best  display  of  exhibits  ever  seen  at  a  hospital  con- 
vention and  with  a  program  made  up  mostly  of  round  tables,  which 
have  proved  to  be  the  popular  form  of  meeting,  but  with  an  attend- 
ance less  than  is  usual  at  American  Hospital  Association  meetings, 
the  thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Hospital  Association 
opened  on  Monday  morning,  August  6,  in  the  exposition  auditorium 
at  San  Francisco. 

The  physical  arrangements  in  the  beautiful  convention  hall 
were  ideal,  it  being  possible  to  hold  all  sessions  under  one  roof. 
The  exposition  of  supplies  and  equipment  was  in  the  central  hall, 
flanked  by  the  meeting  halls. 

A  radical  departure  in  the  program  of  the  association  at  its 
Frisco  meeting  was  the  development  of  a  series  of  twelve  round 
tables,  divided  into  groups  of  four  and  designed  to  offer  mediums 
of  discussion  looking  toward  the  solution  of  the  detailed  problems 
of  administration.  It  has  been  felt  by  many  that  this  is  a  very 
definite  need  of  the  membership  and  that  efforts  should  be  made 
in  the  development  of  the  program  to  provide  for  this  need. 

Seldom  has  there  been  displayed  so  much  genuine  interest  as 
was  shown  in  the  small  group  conferences  held  on  each  day  of 
the  meeting.  Several  of  the  round  tables  were  forced  to  turn 
interested  superintendents  away  for  lack  of  room.  Discussion  from 
the  floor,  which  is  always  of  value  to  the  delegates,  was  much  more 
lively  than  usual,  one  subject  being  discussed  by  more  than  twenty 
persons  in  a  Tuesday  morning  round  table. 

Three  round  tables  were  run  on  Thursday  morning  under  the 
supervision  of  Asa  S.  Bacon,  superintendent,  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Chicago,  as  coordinator.  Mr.  Bacon  for  many  years  conducted 
the  round  tables  for  the  association  with  outstanding  success  and 
his  ability  as  a  round  table  conductor  was  again  demonstrated  by 
the  excellent  planning  and  execution   of  this  year's  round  tables. 

Another  outstanding  feature  of  this  program  was  the  interest 
displayed  in  the  trustees'  section,  which  is  most  gratifying  to  both 
trustees  and  hospital  superintendents. 

One  of  the  delightful  features  of  the  meeting  was  the  special 
train  that  took  175  delegates  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles,  then 
to  San  Francisco  and,  following  the  meeting,  back  east  by  the 
northern  route.  Great  satisfaction  in  this  trip  was  expressed  by 
those  who  took  part  in  it.  Credit  for  its  success  is  due  to  B.  E. 
White,  of  the  American  Express  Company,  who  made  the  arrange- 


ments  and  conducted  the  tour.  When  the  train  was  within  fifty 
miles  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Charles  A.  Wordell,  superintendent,  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  in  that  city,  Frank  Walter,  business  manager  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  Hospital,  Denver,  and  Dr.  Bert  Jaffa,  Denver 
General  Hospital,  Denver,  boarded  the  train  and  accompanied  the 
delegates  into  Denver,  where  they  were  met  by  a  committee  of 
fifty.  Mayor  B.  F.  Stapleton,  Denver,  welcomed  the  hospital  people 
with  a  short  speech  and  they  were  then  taken  by  bus  to  Echo  Lake, 
which  is  more  than  10,000  feet  above  sea  level.  There  a  most 
enjoyable  dinner  was  served.  Dean  Maurice  H.  Reese,  University 
of  Colorado  medical  school,  presided  and  short  speeches  were  made 
by  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Doane,  Asa  S.  Bacon,  superintendent,  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  Chicago,  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Faxon,  director,  Strong 
Memorial  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Richard  P.  Borden,  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

The  party  then  returned  to  the  train  and  continued  the  trip 
to  Colorado  Springs,  where  trips  were  enjoyed  to  Pike's  Peak, 
Cheyenne  Mountain  and  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 

The  next  stop  was  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  a  delega- 
tion from  the  medical  society,  and  Heber  Grant,  superintendent, 
Latter  Day  Saints  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  met  the  party  at  the 
train  and  accompanied  it  to  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  for  the  famous 
organ  recital.  Luncheon  was  served  at  the  Newhouse  Hotel,  and 
a  bus  trip  through  Salt  Lake  City  ending  at  Saltair,  the  pleasure 
resort  on  Salt  Lake,  consumed  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  the 
party  dined  at  Hotel  Utah,  with  Asa  S.  Bacon  presiding,  and  a 
speech  was  given  by  Bishop  Whitney  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  Los  Angeles,  where  sight-seeing 
trips  were  enjoyed,  and  from  there  moved  on  to  San  Francisco. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  resulted  as  follows : 

President-elect,  Dr.  Christopher  G.  Parnall,  superintendent, 
Rochester  General  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

First  vice-president,  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sexton,  superintendent, 
Hartford  Hospital,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Second  vice-president,  Ada  Belle  McCleery,  superintendent, 
Evanston  Hospital,  Evanston,  111. 

Third  vice-president,  G.  W.  Curtis,  superintendent,  Santa  Bar- 
bara Cottage  Hospital,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Treasurer,  Asa  S.  Bacon,  superintendent,  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, Chicago. 

Trustee  (unexpired  term),  Dr.  George  F.  Stephens,  superinten- 
dent, Winnipeg  General  Hospital,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Trustees  (three  years),  E.  S.  Gilmore,  superintendent,  Wesley 


Memorial  Hospital,  Chicago ;  Dr.  Walter  H.  Conley,  director, 
metropolitan  hospitals,  New  York. 

"Effective  Hospital  Publicity"  was  discussed,  the  speaker  being 
Wallace  F.  Vail,  superintendent,  Pasadena  Hospital,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  Mr.  Vail  advocated  a  continuous,  fifty-two  weeks  a  year 
educational  program  regarding  the  hospital  and  its  work,  so  that 
the  public  might  learn  what  a  standardized  hospital  represents.  He 
suggested  the  following  methods  by  which  valuable  publicity  might 
be  obtained : 

( 1 )  The  superintendent  should  take  an  active  part  in  commun- 
ity activities,  such  as  service  clubs,  and  should  arrange  to  appear 
before  each  service  club  in  the  city  once  a  year  and  tell  his  fellow 
citizens  what  his  institution  is  doing.  (2)  National  Hospital  Day 
programs  should  be  planned,  and  the  citizens  should  be  invited  to 
visit  the  hospital  on  that  day.  (3)  Friendly  relations  should  be 
established  with  the  local  newspapers.  An  arrangement  should  be 
made  whereby  the  reporters  may  get  news  from  the  proper  source 
and  the  real  facts  should  be  given  out  whenever  possible.  Other- 
wise a  garbled  tale  will  be  published  to  the  detriment  of  the  hos- 
pital. (4)  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  record  of  questions  that  are 
asked  about  the  hospital,  and  from  time  to  time  to  publish  a  pamphlet 
giving  the  answers  to  such  inquiries.  Thus  the  hospital  is  kept 
before  the  public  all  the  time  and  it  will  be  found  that  when  the 
members  of  the  community  realize  that  you  are  willing  to  discuss 
your  hospital  frankly,  you  will  get  friendly  and  constructive  criticism. 
(5)  It  is  well  to  induce  an  auxiliary  outside  group  to  work  for  the  hos- 
pital. This  brings  valuable  publicity  and  such  a  group  will  be  loyal 
to  the  hospital  under  criticism  and  will  refute  unwarranted  accusa- 
tions. (6)  The  greatest  thing  that  a  hospital  can  do  to  promote 
its  welfare  is  to  send  away  satisfied  patients.  That  sums  up  the 
question  of  hospital  publicity  in  a  few  words. 

Five  types  of  publicity  activity  were  enumerated  by  C.  J. 
Cummings,  superintendent,  Tacoma  General  Hospital,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  in  his  discussion  on  hospital  publicity.  The  object  of  hos- 
pital publicity,  according  to  Mr.  Cummings,  is  to  make  the  public 
realize  that  the  hospital  of  today  is  a  cheerful,  homelike  place  where 
people  get  well,  not  a  last  resort  of  those  almost  ready  to  die.  "We 
want  them  to  learn  of  our  improved  facilities  and  of  our  efficient 
methods,"  he  said. 

Five  Forms  of  Publicity  Suggested 
Of  the  various  means  of  informing  the  public  of  the  activities 
of  the   hospital,   Mr.   Cummings  set   forth  five  different    forms  of 
publicity   as    the    most    important.    These    are :    annual    reports,    by 
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means  of  which  a  limited  number  of  persons,  including  physicians, 
trustees  and  health  officers,  may  obtain  financial  and  technical  infor- 
mation concerning  the  hospital ;  hospital  bulletins  and  news  sheets, 
which  are  valuable  instruments  in  strengthening  the  morale  of  the 
personnel  of  the  hospital  and  in  keeping  the  employees  of  the  hos- 
pital interested  in  each  other  and  in  their  work ;  newspapers,  the 
most  important  outlet  for  hospital  news.  In  order  to  gain  the 
cooperation  of  the  press  it  is  necessary  that  the  hospital  authorities 
give  information  concerning  accidents  and  unusual  cases  that  may 
be  brought  to  the  hospital,  as  well  as  just  those  things  that  are 
purely  hospital  publicity.  The  observance  of  National  Hospital  Day, 
gives  the  hospital  perhaps  its  best  opportunity  to  show  the  public 
what  it  is  capable  of  doing,  and  the  friendship  of  the  community  can 
quickly  be  made  by  personal  contacts  if  the  hospital  holds  open 
house  on  this  day.  Speakers  at  community  meetings,  service  and 
business  clubs  always  exert  a  certain  amount  of  influence  over  their 
listeners,  and  are  a  reliable  method  of  reaching  the  business  men  in 
a  community.  In  this  last  connection  Mr.  Cummings  also  suggested 
that  the  officers  of  such  clubs  be  invited  to  a  luncheon  or  a  dinner  at 
the  hospital  and  then  be  taken  through  the  institution. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Cummings  stated  that  no  one  of  the  five 
types  of  publicity  was  to  be  preferred  over  any  other,  but  that  all 
though  each  is  desirable  in  itself,  they  must  all  fit  into  a  general 
plan  for  the  year's  activities. 

A  high  spot  of  this  session  was  a  talk  by  E.  L.  Smith  of  the 
Examiner,  San  Francisco,  on  how  the  press  may  cooperate  with 
the  hospital.  The  speaker  urged  every  hospital  to  make  personal 
contact  with  a  newspaper  man  who  would  be  in  a  position  to  aid  the 
institution  at  times,  and  whom  the  hospital  could  help  in  emergencies. 

The  cost  of  hospital  care  was  also  discussed.  It  was  the  con- 
census of  opinion  that  instead  of  being  too  high  for  the  service 
received  the  charges  were  too  low  in  most  instances,  and  that  all 
patients  were  the  recipients  of  charity.  The  comparison  of  prices 
of  hospitals  and  hotels  was  taken  up,  with  the  hospitals  proving 
to  be  much  cheaper,  the  psychology  of  the  patients  toward  hospital 
rates  and  their  inclination  to  include  special  nursing  fees  and  doctors' 
bills  when  talking  of  hospital  bills  and  like  subjects  were  discussed 
by  those  present.  That  patients  need  education  in  the  matter  of 
hospital  costs  and  that  publicity  should  be  given  to  costs  were 
suggested  by  administrators. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  proved  to  be  an  admirable  host 
city.  The  weather  conditions  were  ideal,  the  hospitality  of  the 
people  was  unexcelled  and  one  of  the  features  was  the  number  of 


fine  places  for  dining.  Not  only  were  the  hotel  dining  rooms  filled 
with  those  attending  the  meeting  but  the  famous  restaurants  of 
San  Francisco  were  well  patronized.  Nothing  but  praise  was  heard 
for  the  city  and  its  people. 

Reports  of  the  convention  may  be  found  in  the  August  number 
of  Hospital  Management  and  the  September  number  of  Modern 
Hospital  to  which  magazines  the  Bulletin  is  indebted  for  this  article. 
More  specific  news  of  the  convention,  such  as  papers  and  discussions 
arc  contained  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Hospital  Association 
for  October. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 
One  of  the  most  greatly  appreciated  Presbyterian  institutions 
in  this  Presbytery  is  our  own  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Its  active  and 
consulting  staff,  administrative  and  nursing  force  are  not  to  be 
excelled.  There  are  accessories  at  the  command  of  patients,  or 
service  which  add  to  the  comfort  and  dispel  the  lonesomeness  of 
every  "prisoner  of  hope"  within  its  walls,  such  as  sun  parlor, 
Woman's  Auxiliary,  Social  Service  Department,  work  shop  and 
Library.  The  hospital  chapel,  where  services  are  held  every  Sunday 
by  the  Chaplain,  Dr.  E.  N.  Ware,  is  another  feature  of  special 
interest. 

Those  who  wish  to  be  informed  as  to  what  our  great  church 
is  doing  in  its  many  phases  of  work  should  visit  this  hospital  and  not 
wait  for  a  time  of  need  when  medical  or  surgical  necessities  may 
call  them  there. — From  The  Chicago  Presbyterian,  October  1928. 


OUR  NURSES'  BAZAAR 

The  Annual  Bazaar  for  the  School  of  Nursing  will  be  held 
at  the  Blackstone  Hotel  on  Friday,  November  9th. 

Plans  for  it  have  been  under  way  for  several  months.  The 
committee  on  publicity,  Mrs.  Kanter,  chairman,  has  had  excellent 
returns  from  the  members  of  the  Women's  Board  in  the  request  for 
addresses  of  friends  who  would  be  interested  purchasers. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  reply  to  Mrs.  Kanter's  letter. 

We  will  send  a  preliminary  and  later  announcement  of  the 
Bazaar,   giving   special    features,   to   our   friends.      Your   patronage 


is  invi 


ted. 


TAG  DAY 
The  report  of  Tag  Day  receipts  for  our  Children's  Department 
at  Presbyterian  Hospital  to  date  is  $2,376.03.     This  is  not  complete. 
The  final  sum  will  appear  in  the  December  News  Items. 
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SHOREWOOD'S  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  CONTROL  OF 
COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES 

By  W.  C.  Sieker 

The  Village  of  Shorewood  is  located  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  directly  north  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  It  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  part  of  Milwaukee.  Its  population  is  wholly 
suburban,  practically  every  adult  male  going  to  Milwaukee  every 
morning  to  his  work  or  place  of  business.  Shorewood  has  no 
shopping  places  excepting  a  few  neighborhood  groceries,  meat  mar- 
kets, and  two  drug  stores.  It  has  no  movies  and  no  churches,  except- 
ing a  Catholic  church  and  a  small  English  Lutheran  church.  It  has 
its  own  public  school  and  a  parochial  school,  employing  a  total  of 
twenty-two  teachers.  Quite  a  number  of  its  children  attend  the 
graded  school  maintained  by  the  Milwaukee  Normal  which  is  close 
by.  Others  attend  private  schools  located  in  the  city.  Almost  the 
entire  population  of  high  school  age  is  in  attendance  in  the  Mil- 
waukee high  schools,  the  village  maintaining  no  high  school  of  its 
own.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  Milwaukee  children  and  Whitefish 
Bay  children  attend  the  local  parochial  school.  There  are  also  a 
few  tuition  pupils  in  the  public  school. 

A  year  ago  one  hundred  and  sixty  new  houses  were  under  con- 
struction, and  at  present  one  hundred  and  four  new  homes  are 
being  built.  During  the  past  two  years  every  third  house  changed 
hands.  These  conditions  have  brought  about  rather  rapid  changes 
in  the  population  of  the  village. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  point  out  that  the  problems  of  the 
Health  Board  are  not  quite  identical  with  those  of  a  remote  muni- 
cipality, snug  and  secure  in  its  isolation,  but  are  greatly  compli- 
cated by  proximity,  close  contact,  and  constant  intermingling  with 
a  metropolitan  center. 

Shorewood  has  been  unfortunate  in  that,  until  recently,  there 
has  not  been  a  single  resident  physician  in  general  practice,  and  now 
there  is  but  one,  I  believe,  the  medical  inspector  of  the  schools.  It 
has  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  specialists  of  many  varieties — alienists, 
oculists  and  aurists,  obstetricians,  surgeons,  chiropractors,  osteo- 
paths, dentists,  and  what  not.  Accepting  the  assertions  of  the  spe- 
cialists at  par  value,  there  is  a  pronounced  incompatibility  between 
their  work  and  that  of  the  Health  Officer,  chiefly,  I  believe  com- 
mercial, making  that  talent  unavailable  for  public  health  service. 
Accordingly,  the  "distinction"  of  being  a  health  officer  has  always 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  layman.  The  position  carries  with  it  no 
salary  or  fees,  and,  naturally,  is  not  eagerly  sought. 
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About  three  and  one-half  years  ago  the  writer  was  duly  elected 
a  member  of  the  Health  Board,  and,  in  turn,  Health  Officer.  The 
position  was  accepted  under  protest.  Having  been  a  liberal  critic, 
especially  at  the  time  when  it  was  found  necessary  as  a  protection 
to  my  own  children,  who  were  well,  to  quarantine  them  for  three 
months  while  a  neighborhood  epidemic  of  whooping  cough  wore 
itself  out  for  lack  of  additional  available  victims,  I  could  not,  in 
good  grace,  arbitrarily  decline.  This  self-inflicted  quarantine,  may 
I  add  parenthetically,  served  its  purpose.  Our  children  were  the 
only  ones  in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  covering  several  blocks, 
(excepting  one  who  seemed  to  have  a  natural  immunity)  who 
escaped  the  epidemic.    One  little  girl  lost  her  life. 

Statistics  dating  prior  to  the  present  administration  are  not 
available.  The  control  of  communicable  diseases,  if  general  obser- 
vations are  a  safe  guide,  was  almost  if  not  quite  as  bad  as  it  was 
during  my  first  year.  The  most  marked  difference  perhaps  was 
the  silence  of  one  of  the  "kickers,"  being  now  at  the  other  end  of 
the  wire.  It  was  naturally  assumed  heretofore  that  a  case  of 
measles  would  be  followed  by  another,  and  another,  and  still  an- 
other, and  so  on.  Usually  a  single  case  in  a  school  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  the  same  grade.  The  schools  of  Shorewood,  as 
elsewhere,  were  the  foci  from  which  communicable  diseases  radi- 
ated in  all  directions.  The  first  year  brought  us  a  total  of  219 
cases  of  diseases  that  medical  literature  class  as  preventable. 

Why  then  were  they  not  prevented?  Many  causes  contributed. 
Physicians  failed  to  report,  or  were  not  prompt  in  doing  so.  Others, 
not  knowing  when  they  crossed  that  imaginary  line  separating 
Shorewood  from  Milwaukee,  sent  their  post  card  notices  to  that 
city.  Where  no  physician  was  called,  parents  invariably  failed  to 
report.  In  time  these  matters  were  remedied,  but  a  situation  more 
puzzling  confronted  us.  From  one  to  six  weeks  would  usually 
elapse  from  the  incidence  of  the  disease  to  the  time  when  a  physi- 
cian would  be  willing  to  make  a  definite  diagnosis  of  whooping 
cough.  In  the  meantime,  the  child  afflicted  would  freely  inter- 
mingle with  others  and  attend  school.  From  several  days  to. sev- 
eral weeks  would  pass  before  sufficiently  definite  clinical  symptoms 
would  warrant  a  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever.  One  day  a  malady 
would  be  called  a  sore  throat ;  the  next  day,  tonsilitis ;  and  diph- 
theria, the  next ;  and,  until  the  final  diagnosis  of  diphtheria,  there 
could  be  no  official  quarantine.  "Just  a  cold''  would  become 
measles  a  few  days  later. 

The  Board  of  Health  came  to  the  conclusion,  finally,  that  mere 
compliance  with  the  law,  reporting  and  placarding  promptly,  while 
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conducive  of  much  good,  were  wholly  inadequate  measures  to  con- 
trol communicable  diseases.  It  did  not  prevent  our  children  from 
becoming  afflicted  with  preventable  diseases.  It  was  essentially 
a  failure  in  Shorewood,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  elsewhere. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  September,  1918,  the  Board 
of  Health,  at  a  special  conference  attended  by  teachers,  school  offi- 
cials, village  officials,  clergy,  and  others,  announced  its  intention  of 
inaugurating  a  new  policy.  This  policy  embodied  three  departures 
from  its  previous  practice,  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Isolating  first,  and  diagnosing  afterwards; 

2.  Placarding  on  suspicion ;  and 

3.  Substituting  in   large  part  educational  propaganda   for  the 
exercising  of  police  powers. 

It  was  agreed  upon  that  no  child  henceforth  was  to  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  schools  if  it  had  a  cold,  a  cough,  a  sore  throat,  or 
was  otherwise  indisposed,  no  matter  how  mild  the  symptoms.  Con- 
sideration for  the  comfort  of  the  child  itself  should  prompt  such 
a  course,  and  when  one  takes  into  account  the  potential  mischief 
in  its  presence,  failure  to  exclude  strikes  us  as  a  reckless  disregard 
for  the  rights  of  others.  An  excluded  child  was  to  be  readmitted 
only  after  it  had  been  definitely  determined  by  competent  medical 
authority  that  its  illness  was  not  communicable.  The  burden  of 
proof  was  shifted.  The  public  interests  were  to  be  paramount, 
and  those  of  the  individual,  secondary.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the 
citizens  that  this  policy  was  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  medical  profession  had  not  yet  advanced  far  enough  to 
enable  the  most  skilled  within  its  ranks  to  differentiate  between 
whooping  cough,  measles,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  so- 
called  children's  diseases  from  an  ordinary  cough,  sore  throat,  or 
a  common  cold  when  the  first  symptoms  appeared,  and  that  at  the 
outset  the  diseases  in  question  are  already  exceedingly  contagious. 
"Isolation  first  and  diagnosis  afterwards"  was  to  be  the  invariable 
rule. 

Speaking  to  Mr.  Morley  of  Waukesha  County,  reputed  to  be  the 
largest  individual  milk  producer  in  the  world,  I  questioned  him  as 
to  what  he  would  do  if  he  discovered  a  cow  in  his  stable  some  morn- 
ing not  acting  entirely  right.  Prompt  and  decisive  came  his  reply: 
"Isolate  it.  We  cannot  afford  to  take  such  chances."  Of  course  he 
cannot.  Cattle  are  too  valuable.  Shorewood  is  not  ready  to  con- 
cede that  its  children  are  of  less  account  than  a  premium  bull  or  a 
herd  of  Holsteins. 
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Results  seemingly  have  justified  this  program  of  radical  exclu- 
sion. Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  school  attendance  has  become 
much  more  regular.  During  the  past  year,  not  one  child  contracted 
whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  any  other  of  the  com- 
mon children's  diseases  while  attending  the  public  school,  and  only 
one  child  managed  to  get  into  the  parochial  school  carrying  con- 
tagion with  it.  That  one  child  created  enough  mischief  to  account 
for  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  reportable  diseases  for  the  year,  and 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  loss  of  approximately  800  half- 
day's  attendance.  The  record  of  the  schools  for  the  preceding  year 
was  equally  good. 

Shorewood  takes  the  position  that  just  as  a  worker  in  industry 
should  be  surrounded  by  every  safeguard,  on  the  assumption  that 
he  has  a  right  to  as  many  fingers  when  he  leaves  the  factory  as 
when  he  went  in,  so  have  the  children  a  right  to  come  back  from 
school  at  night  as  well  and  free  from  infection  as  when  they  left 
their  homes  in  the  mornig. 

The  second  point  in  the  new  program  consisted  in  placarding 
houses  on  suspicion.  When  clinical  symptoms  were  inconclusive, 
but  circumstances  warranted  a  suspicion,  homes  were  placarded 
''whooping  cough  suspected,"  "influenza  suspected,"  "scarlet  fever 
suspected,"  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  same  quarantine  regula- 
tions were  maintained  as  though  there  was  no  qustion  as  to  the 
diagnosis.  Though  quite  a  number  of  homes  have  been  placarded 
on  suspicion,  the  number  of  erroneous  guesses  has  been  negligible. 
The  virtue  of  this  expedient  lies  in  the  fact  that  erroneous  guesses 
never  result  in  injury  to  anyone,  while  a  "correct"  suspicion  is 
often  the  means  of  preventing  much  needless  suffering.  Especially 
in  dealing  with  whooping  cough  has  placarding  on  suspicion  been 
helpful. 

It  is  only  natural  that  one  should  exalt  his  own  calling.  Were 
the  writer  of  the  medical  profession,  it  is  quite  probable  that  I 
would  not  be  in  agreement  with  what  I  am  about  to  say  in  connec- 
tion with  the  third  point  in  our  revised  program.  Much  as  I 
approve  of  a  medical  man's  occupying  the  position  of  health  officer 
on  a  full-time  basis,  none  the  less  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  work  of 
that  office  is  chiefly  adminstrative,  and  the  methods  and  measures 
are  primarily  educational  and  secondarily  of  a  medical  nature. 
The  Shorewood  Board  of  Health  resolved  upon  a  program  of  edu- 
cation. The  way  to  correct  the  universal  indifference  of  parents  and 
the  occasional  neglect  of  the  physicians  in  the  matter  of  reporting 
communicable  diseases  is  not  by  making  a  horrible  example  of  some 
offender,  saying  or  writing  ugly  things  to  him,  or  threatening,  or 
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bringing  him  before  the  bar  of  justice.  Violations  of  the  law  and 
of  other  regulations  are  usually  not  willful.  The  offenders  know 
no  better.  They  need  to  be  educated,  and  the  most  highly  educated 
in  the  scholastic  sense  need  the  schooling  in  matters  pertaining  to 
public  health  usually  as  much  as  those  to  whom  we  attribute  a  lesser 
degree  of  intelligence.  Indeed,  the  latter  are  often  much  the  more 
teachable.  They  look  upon  the  preaching  of  the  health  officer  as  the 
expression  of  a  superior  wisdom,  and  accept  his  conclusions  and 
mandates  with  the  credulity  of  a  child. 

Through  our  educational  propaganda  we  are  trying  to  establish 
a  sentiment,  and  have  largely  succeeded  in  doing  so,  of  having  it 
locked  upon  as  a  discredit,  if  not  a  disgrace,  for  contagion  to  travel 
to  a  second  family.  It  is  a  most  unusual  thing  to  find  two  placards 
of  the  same  kind  in  a  neighborhood  at  the  same  time.  Be  it  said 
to  the  credit  of  the  mothers'  of  Shorewood  that  only  in  the  rarest 
instances  during  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  has  there  been 
any  evidence  of  failure  to  conform  to  the  standard  in  this  regard 
that  the  Board  of  Health  has  taken  such  pains  to  establish.  The 
responsiveness  of  the  mothers  has  been  marvelous.  The  Shore- 
wood  mother  is  determined  that  so  far  as  it  lies  within  her  power, 
if  she  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  an  afflicted  child  in  her 
home,  the  contagion  shall  not  travel  to  a  second  family. 

Through  occasional  conferences,  attractively  printed  bulletins, 
the  columns  of  the  press,  and  above  all,  through  the  schools,  the 
educational  process  has  gone  on.  The  schools,  I  feel,  must  be 
enlisted  in  this  work.  Our  teachers  must  be  trained  to  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  function  of  the  schools.  It  is  to  train  for  citizenship, 
a  citizenship  equipped  to  meet  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  com- 
monwealth. What  are  the  outstanding  qualities  that  need  to  be 
developed  in  the  making  of  a  good  citizen,  one  who  will  add  strength 
to  the  state  and  not  be  a  burden  to  it.  Character  comes  first ;  health 
is  second ;  and  adequate  earning  power,  or  what  is  virtually  synon- 
ymous, productive  power,  comes  third.  Unfortunate  is  the  com- 
munity whose  teachers  see  their  duty  done  when  their  pupils  have 
mastered  the  mechanics  of  the  three  R's  and  of  the  other  branches 
that  constitute  the  curriculum.  The  teacher  must  train  for  char- 
acter. She  must  also  train  for  health.  Medical  inspection  in  schools 
is  good,  but  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  rely  wholly  upon  that  for 
health  work.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  good,  clean,  comprehensive 
job  being  done,  certainly  not  in  the  large  centers,  and  much  less 
in  the  remoter  districts,  unless  the  teachers  take  an  active  and 
important  part  in  this  work. 

"When  last  April  it  was  noticed  that  the  number  of  cases  of 
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measles  was  increasing  rapidly  in  Milwaukee  (approximately  1,500 
were  reported  in  the  course  of  that  month),  the  teachers  of  the 
Shorewood  schools  were  called  together  for  a  conference.  They 
were  told  of  the  exceeding  communicability  of  the  disease,  and  the 
mildness  of  the  early  symptoms,  resembling  those  of  a  common  cold. 
It  seemed  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  that  the  children  of  the 
village  should  escape  an  epidemic  that  was  so  widespread. 

"The  teachers  were  told  that  the  responsibility  of  controlling 
the  situation  was  squarely  upon  their  shoulders,  and  that  the  mothers 
expected  them  to  do  their  full  duty.  Each  child  was  to  be  watched 
as  it  entered  the  schoolroom,  and  none  showing  the  symptoms  of  a 
fresh  cold,  watery  eyes  or  a  running  nose,  was  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  building  longer  than  long  enough  to  hear  the  command 
to  get  out.  The  teachers  were  not  to  wait  for  the  school  nurse  or 
the  medical  inspector,  but  were  to  act  wholly  upon  their  own 
initiative. 

"On  a  basis  of  population  we  expected  from  fifty  to  sixty  cases. 
We  escaped  with  six  cases,  widely  scattered,  the  contact  in  each 
instance  having  been  made  outside  of  Shorewood." 

Religious  observance  of  the  doctrine,  "isolation  first,  and  diag- 
nosis afterwards,"  has  borne  good  results.  Two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen afflicted  with  communicable  diseases  was  the  record  the  first 
year.  The  following  year  the  number  dropped  to  twenty-three, 
and  the  year  that  closed  August  31st  brought  a  total  of  sixty-three. 

"The  number  of  cases  of  communicable  diseases  reported  in 
Shorewood  represents  the  grand  total.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  physicians  report  only  the  first  case  in  a  family.  Our  reports 
include  all  cases.  The  number  of  concealed  cases  are  negligible. 
The  mothers  of  Shorewood  appreciate  that  it  is  both  the  act  of  a 
good  citizen  and  a  prudent  parent  to  keep  the  health  officer  fully 
informed." 

During  the  past  year  two  accidents  contributed  one-third  of  the 
total ;  the  other  two-thirds  were  infected  by  making  contacts  out- 
side of  our  limits.  A  woman  of  intelligence,  living  on  Edgewood 
Avenue,  the  street  separating  Shorewood  from  Milwaukee,  saw  fit 
to  disregard  the  standard  that  we  thought  had  been  firmly  estab- 
lished. Her  child,  not  attending  any  school,  was  not  isolated  until 
it  "whooped,"  resulting  in  the  development  of  ten  cases  in  that 
congested  section. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  the  second  grade  of  the  parochial 
school.  On  a  Sunday  morning  a  Milwaukee  physician  informed  me 
by  telephone  that  he  had  just  come  from  two  Shorewood  homes 
where  he  found  two  girls  of  about  the  same  age  attending  the  same 
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grade,  in  the  same  school,  afflicted  with  scarlet  fever.  He  added 
that  he  thought  I  would  be  interested  in  getting  this  information 
immediately.  (May  I  say  right  here  that  the  Milwaukee  physicians, 
generally  speaking,  have  given  us  fine  support.)  Bright  and  early 
the  next  morning  the  school  doctor  and  nurse  were  at  that  school 
examining  each  child  of  that  grade  as  it  entered.  Due  to  the  weather, 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  absentees.  None  that  reported  showed 
any  evidence  of  scarlet  fever  or  any  other  illness.  During  that 
morning  two  additional  cases  were  reported  from  that  same  grade. 
The  grade  was  promptly  closed.  Seven  nurses,  obtained  through 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Dearholt  and  Dr.  Brumbaugh  of  the  Wisconsin 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  together  with  the  school  nurse,  made 
a  house-to-house  canvass,  visiting  every  home  having  a  child  in  that 
grade.  Two  suspicious  cases  were  reported.  I  learned  from  the 
mothers  that  no  physician  in  either  case  had  been  consulted.  Why 
should  they?  Their  children  were  entirely  well ;  they  had  often  had 
a  similar  rash  which  was  attributed  to  slight  digestive  disorder.  The 
medical  inspector  of  the  school,  upon  visiting  these  homes,  sent  in 
a  report  of  scarlet  fever  in  each  case.  The  parents  of  one  of  the 
children  refused  to  accept  the  diagnosis  and  called  in  their  own 
physician,  who  confirmed  the  diagnosis  already  made.  The  incipient 
epidemic  was  checked.  There  were  twelve  victims,  six  of  them  in 
one  family. 

These  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever  make  it  difficult  to  maintain 
the  usual  quarantine  regulations.  Parents  are  apt  to  seek  an  early 
release.  It  has  been  our  policy,  however,  to  be  absolutely  unyielding. 
When  the  official  handbook,  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
declares  that  scarlet  fever  is  communicable  for  probably  six  weeks, 
what  could  justify  a  layman  in  taking  the  position  that  the  State 
Board  is  probably  mistaken?  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that 
most  physicians,  cognizant  of  a  duty  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  their 
patients,  invariably  support  the  health  officials.  When  in  doubt,  we 
would  rather  quarantine  a  week  too  long  than  a  week  too  little. 
Probably  due  entirely  to  luck,  but  possibly  due  in  part,  at  least,  to 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  regulations,  we  have  been  fortunate 
in  having  had  no  so-called  return  cases  during  the  past  two  and 
one-half  years. 

The  Shorewood  Board  of  Health  has  made  it  a  point  to  be 
absolutely  unyielding  in  the  enforcement  of  its  regulations.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  barter  away  the  rights  of  the  children,  who 
cannot  speak  for  themselves.  Though  unyielding,  we  endeavor 
always,  if  possible,  to  avoid  a  fight.  There  is  never  a  winner  in  a 
fight.     It  is  a  mistake  to  name  the  lesser  loser  a  winner.     A  fight 
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at  times  may  be  necessary,  but  it  is  worth  so  much  to  avoid  it,  so 
much  for  the  protection  of  our  children,  that  we  go  to  great  lengths 
to  avoid  one.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  factions  in  our  community. 
We  want  all  to  be  active  propagandists  for  good  health. 

"An  extreme  case  may  interest  you.  Mr.  A,  father  of  three 
children,  anxious  to  get  out  of  quarantine,  asked  to  have  his  oldest 
child,  afflicted  with  diphtheria,  transferred  to  the  Isolation  Hospital 
in  Milwaukee.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  city  to  have  the 
transfer  made.  Pending  the  examination  of  cultures  taken  from 
the  noses  and  throats  of  the  father,  mother,  and  remaining  children, 
the  placard  remained  on  the  house.  The  cultures  proved  positive 
in  the  case  of  the  father,  mother,  and  one  child.    They  were  carriers. 

"Reports  came  to  the  Health  Board  that  the  continued  quar- 
antine was  resented.  It  soon  became  evident  that  an  ugly  situation 
was  developing,  one  that  was  likely  to  involve  not  merely  the  family 
of  Mr.  A,  but  the  entire  section  lying  between  the  railroad  tracks 
and  the  river,  the  poorest  section  of  the  village.  Feeling  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  have  a  section  in  the  community  hostile  to  the 
Health  Board,  suspicious  of  its  motives,  or  doubtful  of  the  sound- 
ness of  its  policies,  I  made  it  a  point  to  call  in  person. 

"There  was  no  lack  of  frankness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Out  of  the  maze  of  abuse  hurled  at  me  I  gathered  the  following  as 
the  substance  on  which  their  attitude  was  based.  (1)  Like  the  other 
officials  he  is  trying  to  make  a  showing  to  justify  his  raid  on  the 
public  treasury.  (2)  If  Mr.  A  but  owned  a  factory  or  lived  on 
Lake  Drive  and  had  a  little  "change"  for  the  Health  Officer,  the 
placard  would  quickly  be  removed.  (3)  There  is  no  authority  in 
law  for  the  quarantine  of  well  people.  An  attorney,  it  was  claimed, 
had  been  consulted.  (4)  The  mother  who  had  been  a  nurse  prior 
to  her  marriage  had  been  in  attendance  in  many  cases  of  diphtheria 
and  never  had  she  known  in  all  her  experience  of  such  humbug. 
The  practice  in  Milwaukee  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  procedure 
in  Shorewood.  (5)  The  attending  physician  told  them  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  diphtheria  sign  after  the  afflicted  child  was  removed. 

Moreover,  it  was  averred,  any  effort  on  the  part  of  officials  to 
prevent  Mr.  A's  going  about  his  work  and  elsewhere  would  be 
resisted.  The  first  man  who  crossed  his  line  would  be  shot.  This 
was  a  direct  challenge.  How  easy  it  is  to  meet  abuse  with  abuse 
and  a  challenge  with  a  challenge,  especially  when  supported  by  the 
power  of  the  law.  This  man  could  have  been  clubbed  into  sub- 
mission, but  was  that  the  course  to  follow  ? 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  told  Mr.  A  that  his  quarrel  was  with 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  not  with  me.     As  an  officer  under  oath 
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it  became  my  duty  to  enforce  the  regulations.  Moreover,  having 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  regulations  as  the  only  protection  afforded 
to  the  children  of  the  community,  whom  I  did  not  propose  to  betray, 
receding  so  much  as  a  degree  from  our  original  position  of  absolute 
quarantine  was  utterly  unthinkable.  With  this  as  a  preliminary,  I 
proceeded  through  argument  and  evidence  in  my  endeavors  to  cor- 
rect the  impressions  that  in  reality  were  the  basis  of  this  hostile 
attitude. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  was  called  to  these  facts : 
(1)  My  services  were  being  given  for  the  protection  of  his  children 
and  mine  without  any  compensation  whatever  from  any  source. 
My  time  and  the  use  of  my  car  were  given  without  placing  a  burden 
of  so  much  as  a  penny  upon  anyone  excepting  myself.  (2)  Mr. 
Y,  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  and  other  men  of  means  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  same  regulations  under  similar  conditions. 
(3)  A  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  bore  out  the 
statement  that  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Health  was  within  the 
law.  (4)  A.  letter  from  Dr.  Ruhland,  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
Milwaukee,  confirmed  my  assertion  that  the  policy  down  town  was 
identical  with  our  own. 

Gradually  confidence  in  each  other  was  restored.  A  new  line 
of  argument  was  advanced.  The  high  cost  of  living,  his  loss  in 
wages,  following  a  series  of  other  losses  and  misfortunes,  bore 
heavily  upon  him.  Mr.  A  felt  that  his  confinement  was  solely  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  and  he  was  being  called  upon  to  carry  the 
burden  alone.  I  could  not  do  other  than  agree  with  him  in  his 
contention,  but  informed  him  that  unfortunately  there  was  no 
redress.  Breaking  quarantine  regulations  and  bringing  suffering 
and  possibly  death  to  little  children  could  surely  not  be  the  course 
he  proposed  to  follow  to  correct  what  he  regarded  an  injustice. 

Good  relations  between  Mr.  A  and  the  Board  of  Health  were 
in  time  firmly  established.  Apologies  for  rash  statements  were  pro- 
fuse, though  none  were  called  for  or  expected.  Realizing  that  it  is 
hard  for  a  man  under  great  economic  pressure  to  carry  out  all  his 
ideals  of  good  citizenship,  and  doubly  hard  for  one  who  feels  that 
his  government  has  not  been  just  in  its  dealings  with  him,  a  fund 
was  raised  to  offset  the  loss  in  wages.  Mr.  A's  family  have  be- 
come active  supporters  of  a  policy  that  gives  protection  to  children. 
Like  all  other  good  citizens,  they  report  suspicious  cases. 

Swallowing  my  pride  for  the  time  being  and  proceeding  with 
firmness  and  even  temper  to  attain  our  ends  without  resorting  to 
force  has  resulted  in  no  loss  of  prestige  and  has  added  greatly  to 
the   influence   and   standing  of   the    Board   of   Health   in   a   section 
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where  one  might  expect  the  concealing  of  contagion.  The  railroad 
and  river  section  has  become  the  least  of  the  worries  of  the  Health 
Officer. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  I  feel  it  almost  presumptious 
to  have  consented  to  appear  on  this  program.  I  make  no  pretenses 
of  being  expert  in  public  health  work.  My  being  a  health  officer  is 
wholly  an  accident.  I  trust  that  you  will  accept  what  has  been  said 
merely  as  the  observations  of  a  layman. — From  the  State  Board  of 
Health  Bulletin,  State  of  Wisconsin,  Oct.-Dec.,  192J. 
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FREE  BEDS   AND   MEMBERS 

A  donation  of  $50,000  entitles  the  donor  to  name  a  twelve-bed 
ward,  which  shall  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the  donor,  or 
any  other  individual  he  wishes. 

A  donation  of  $20,000  carries  the  same  privilege  for  a  four  or 
six  bed  ward. 

A  donation  of  $10,000  entitles  the  donor  to  designate  a  room  in 
the  Private  Pavilion  which  shall  be  named  as  desired  by  the  donor 
and  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial. 

A  donation  of  $7,500  designates  a  bed  in  perpetuity. 

A  donation  of  $5,000  designates  a  bed  during  one  life. 

A  donation  of  $5,000  designates  a  bed  in  the  Children's  Ward 
in  perpetuity. 

A  donation  of  $300  annually  designates  a  free  bed  in  the  gen- 
eral wards. 

A  donation  of  $100  or  more  constitutes  the  donor  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  institution. 

A  yearly  donation  of  $10  constitutes  an  annual  member. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the 

sum  of Dollars, 

to  be  applied  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  hospital,  under  the 
direction  of  the   managers   thereof. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE 
I  give  and  devise  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  all  that, 
etc.  (describe  the  property),  to  be  had  and  holden  to  the  said  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  their  successors 
and  assigns,   for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  hospital. 


Alumnae  Notes 

Verda  Hickcox,  1916,  has  been  appointed,  under  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  to  Public  Health  work  in  Siam.  She  will  specialize 
in  Obstetrics  and  is  to  begin  a  six  months'  course  in  Midwifry  this 
fall  in  London.  She  will  be  associated  with  Mildred  Porter,  1925, 
in  Siam. 

Edna  Braun,  1916,  will  follow  Miss  Hickcox  with  the  Matern- 
ity Center  Association,  -Brooklyn,  New  York,  September  first.  She 
will  conduct  prenatal  clinics  and  meet  with  various  Mothers'  Clubs. 
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Jennie  Jacobs,  1918,  will  continue  her  work  with  the  hospital 
for  men  in  Foochow  City,  China,  until  her  furlough  in  1929. 

Alice  M.  Morse,  1916,  has  accepted  the  position  of  Principal 
of  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  Troy,  New 
York. 

Leila  Clark,  1922,  who  was  awarded  a  scholarship  to  Western 
Reserve  School  of  Nursing,  Cleveland,  will  take  some  graduate 
studies  there  this  fall,  during  her  year  of  furlough  from  Lahne, 
India. 

Mrs.  O.  Meyer,  Blanda  Sampson  1914,  is  now  Superintendent 
of  the  Luther  Hospital,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 

Arlene  Deck,  1927,  has  accepted  a  position  as  Supervisor  in  the 
Pediatrics  Department  of  the  Berwyn  Hospital,  Berwyn,  111. 

Esther  Fairchild,  1909,  who  has  been  in  a  Sanatorium  in  Con- 
necticut since  April,  is  much  improved  and  expects  to  return  to  her 
home  this  month  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  54  Cleveland  Road. 

Miss  May  L.  Russell  was  called  to  her  home  in  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada, by  the  illness  of  her  father,  Mr.  William  Russell.  Mr.  Russell's 
death  occurred  September  18. 

Anna  Ekdahl,  1922,  on  completing  a  course  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  in  the  University  of  California,  accepted  a  position  of 
School  Nurse  in  Orange  County,  California. 

Florence  Swindell,  1921,  is  associated  with  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Health  Department. 

Miss  Mildred  Porter,  class  1925,  has  been  sent  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  to  take  charge  of  a  school  of  nursing  in  Siam, 
sailing  the  end  of  September. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lehman,  Class  1925,  is  on  furlough  in  this 
country  from  India  and  is  planning  to  take  a  course  this  winter  in 
Public  Health  Nursing  at  the  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land. 

Mrs.  Helen  Munson,  1922,  and  Lelis  Townsend,  1919,  received 
their  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  from  Columbia  University  in  June. 
Edna  Lewis,  1923,  received  her  Master  of  Arts  degree.  Mrs.  Mun- 
son is  teaching  in  Teachers'  College  and  also  has  a  position  as  head- 
nurse  in  the  Medical  Center.  Miss  Townsend  returned  to  her  posi- 
tion in  the  Neurological  Institute.  Ruth  Te  Linde,  1922,  is  at  the 
East  Harlem  Nursing  and  Health  Demonstration  and  Gertrude 
Sturgis,  1924,  is  also  in  New  York  in  Public  Health  work. 
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Births 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  McKee,  Marie  Caskey,  1921,  a  son, 
Donald  Edwin,  July  19,  1928. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Brandon,  Elizabeth  Mitchell,  1922,  a 
daughter,   Margaret  Elizabeth,  June  25,   1928. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Asher,  Gladys  Nelson,  1921,  a 
daughter,  Marybell,  September  7,   1928. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Holmquist,  Florence  Carlson,  1919,  a 
daughter,  Mary  Eleanor,  June  19,  1928. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Leyse,  Doris  Merwin,  1923,  a  son, 
Robert  Merwin,  October  1,  1928. 

Marriages 

Miss  Sarah  Lois  Locke,  1921,  to  Mr.  Frank  Waldo  Curtis, 
September  22,  1928,  in  Saint  Louis.  At  home,  901  Argyle  St., 
Chicago. 

Miss  Pauline  Olga  Vieregg,  1928,  to  Mr.  Donald  Wheeler, 
June  16,  1928,  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Mary  Agnes  High,  1926,  to  Dr.  Marshall  Boudrv,  Dec- 
ember 22,  1927. 
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